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The can that Russia rates above | 


ahead — 


guns and planeS eee | 


A LEND-LEASE AUTHORITY said recent- 
ly that Russia has been giving our food 
shipments even higher priorities than 
guns, planes or tanks! 


































Most food is going to war in cans— 
whether it’s prepared, dehydrated or 
dried. And whether it’s going to Russia, 
Britain, China or to our own fighting 
men all over the world. 


Did you realize that our soldiers have 
a dozen different combat rations—and 
that most of these are packed in cans? 


Without the tin can, lend-lease and 
military supply would fail. The can is 
as tough as the Russians. It endures the 
cold of Iceland, the heat of Africa. It 
can be stored anywhere, even outdoors. 


The can saves food from contamina- 
tion in bombed areas. It can be dropped 
without harm to beleaguered forces. 
And it keeps out water, light, dirt, 
gas and insects. 

Cans for civilians are limited now, 
but the war cans will be peace cans 
one day. And better cans! We are 
learning plenty as ‘‘Packaging Head- 
quarters for America at war.” 





TO MAKERS OF WAR GOODS 





Rushed as we are, we can still take on more war 
work. A part of our vast metal-working facilities 
for forming, stamping, machining and assembly 
is still available. Write or phone our War Prod- 


ucts Council, 100 E. 42nd St.,N.Y.C. 


CONTINENTAL 
CAN COMPANY 
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400,000 
Friends 


who will be waiting to give soldiers jobs 





While American industry is intent on winning the war, it 
has an obligation to plan ahead—as the government is doing 


—so that victory will not be a mockery to those who won it. 


The 400,000 machine tools built for war can be the best friends our 
soldiers have when they return someday. If these machines are distributed 
quickly and wisely from war plants to peace plants, they can start turning 
out the goods to meet dammed up demand. And in meeting it, they’ll pro- 


vide jobs without which that demand will dry up and so start a depression. 


These machine tools are badly needed in thousands of American plants 
whose tools are old, inefficient, wasteful. These newer tools would help 
such plants turn out goods at lower costs—which broadens markets, 
makes workers’ jobs more secure, provides more good things of life for 


more people. 


Jobs and better living for all who will work efficiently . . isn’t that what 
everyone wants after the war? Then plan your machine tool needs now, so 


that you will be ready to provide your share of both those prizes of peace. 


WARNER 


& 
You Can Tuan it Betrer, Fasten, For Less...wita A WARNER & SWASEY SWASEY 


Turret Lathes 
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Gasoline and off. New rules were made National Week: 





governing travel on A coupons, including 
vacation driving, into and out of the East- 
ern oil-shortage area. Easterners who want 
to go outside the area may exchange at any 
ration board A for enough B coupons, on 
a coupon-for-coupon basis, to get the gas- 
oline needed for the trip. Motorists outside 
the East who want to travel into the area 
follow the same procedure, but must get 
written authorization for vacation driv- 
ing from a ration board in any of the bor- 
der States: Ohio, Kentucky, Tennessee, 
North Carolina and part of West Virginia. 
Purpose of the rules is te get around the 
fact that A coupons in ine East are dif- 
ferent from those now valid elsewhere. 
Meanwhile, Petroleum Administration 
for War said that, within the next two 
months, it expects to recommend an 
equalizing of gasoline rationing through- 
out the U.S. east of the Rocky Mountains. 
PAW indicated the changes probably will 


decrease rations in the Midwest and 
Southwest, slightly increase those in the 


East, provide no gasoline for unnecessary 
driving anywhere. Mobilization Director 
Byrnes added that fuel oil for heating 
next winter will be assured before addi- 
tional gasoline is allotted to motorists. 


Officers’ training. Second-year ad- 
vanced ROTC students who have not been 
graduated from college will be given the 
opportunity to return to school to finish 
their college course. First-year advanced 
ROTC students taking basic training will 
be returned to college under the Army 
Specialized Training Division after com- 
pleting basic military training. New plan is 
possible because of reduced quotas for Of- 
ficer Candidate Schools in connection with 
a slowdown of officer-training program. 


Lend-Lease. War goods transferred to 
the Allies under Lend-Lease during June 


totaled $1,030,000,000, exceeding a billion . 


dollars in one month for the first time. 
Aggregate value of aid to date totals 
$12,923,000,000. 


Poultry black market. In an effort to 
strike at black-market operators, the Army 
began stopping poultry trucks and requisi- 
tioning their contents in the Delaware 
chicken-growing center. Poultry in some 
trucks failed to meet Army specifications. 
Acceptable chickens were bought at ceiling 
prices. The action revealed instances of 
OPA violations, with Grade C poultry in- 
voiced as Grade A. Ceiling price for Grade 
A is four cents a pound higher than Grade 
C. OPA prosecutions are to follow. 


Kitchenware and household arti- 
cles. WPB gave permission for the manu- 
facture in limited quantities of some kitchen 
utensils and household articles. They in- 
cluded: metal pot scourers, flour sieves, car- 
pet sweepers, baking pans (some also usa- 
ble as roasters) , food choppers and grinders, 
jar wrenches, wall-type can openers, ice 
picks, coat and hat hooks, fireplace equip- 
ment, lunch boxes and dinner buckets. 


Mining. Failure of efforts to recruit addi- 
tional civilian workers for mining copper, 
zinc and molybdenum led the Army to 
authorize release of 4,500 soldiers with 
mining experience. Selection of the men, 
on a volunteer basis, will be limited to units 
now stationed west of the Mississippi. The 
men will be transferred to the Enlisted Re- 
serve and will be subject to recall if they 
fail to continue to work in approved mines. 


Turkey sales. Sale of turkeys to civilians 
is prohibited during August and Septem- 
ber. The purpose is to let the Army buy 
10,000,000 pounds of turkey, to assure 
every American soldier abroad traditional 
Thanksgiving and Christmas dinners. Plen- 
ty of turkeys will be left for civilians. 


Tires. A plan to turn over more than 
100,000 used Army tires to normal trade 
channels for civilian purchase was an- 
nounced by the War Department. Most of 
the tires are suitable for farm trucks, few 
for passenger cars. Defense Supplies Corp. 
will handle the tires for release to dealers. 
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How to get the most out of 
General Electric lamps in wartime 


ENERAL ELECTRIC makes 480 different tests 
( ; and inspections to make sure that your G-E 





lamps will stay brighter longer. Here are a few simple 
things you can do in your own home to help make 
them stay brighter longer—serve you better. 







-: Raha ia ake 
' G-E WARTIME 
Wied bal iceediicic] S90) 


™ Clean your G-E lamp 
" ¥@ _ bulbs and lamp reflec. 
—. 2). 4 YX tor bowls regularly, 
i * ¥ You'll add 25% to 
Vo \~& 30% to your light, 


” 


™» Keep lamp shades 
del light inside. Brush silk 
* shades often; if 
_—>)/74) parchment, repaint 
‘ the inside or reline 
with white paper. 


REGO I gn 


i - + 
| Turn off lamps you're 
: f. nh | not using. You'll help 
A to conserve both 
. electricity and the 
- critical materials 
| used in the bulbs, 


Share the light. 
Arrange lamps 
and furniture so 
that each lamp 
can serve two or 
more people, if 
necessary. 


SEO gk 
fe: 
- * $213k 


Pull your lamp closer 
3 when you read or sew 


— } ™ Be sation and get more help 


_ 


——_ ae from its G-E lamp 
ll ASOT bulbs. A few inches 
——) farther away can 

<~——~" : mean 50% less light. 

Hear the General Electric radio programs: “The Hour of Charm”, Sunday 10 And have your eyes examined, too. 


























p.m. EWT, NBC; “The World Today”-news, weekdays, 6:45 p.m. EWT, CBS. 





G-E MAZ DA LAM PS Your country’s future is the 


best investment in the world 
... Share in it... buy an 
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In the longer look ahead.....Two underlying worries are revealed here: 
First, there is worry over Russia, over evidence that Stalin is to go his 
own way, over Russia's ideas for postwar arrangements in Europe and in Asia. 
Second, there is worry over the postwar problem at home, over what reac- 
tions will be if the vast task of demobilization is bungled in a critical period. 
Those worries are related. They're tied together by officials trying to 
plumb the future. But: The White House now shows interest only in the first. 
War itself no longer causes many basic worries for the long-range planners. 








At the bottom of the worries over Russia..... 

Mr. Roosevelt's effort to heal the breach between Russia's Government and 
the Catholic Church appears not to be succeeding. There had been hope. 

Stalin continues to go his own way on military policy, to deny access for 
U.S. and Britain either to war plans or to frontline combat areas. 

There is no relaxing of strictest Russian neutrality in the war with Japan. 

And: Russia now is going ahead on her own with creation of a provisional 
postwar government for Germany. She is projecting her own plans along lines 
that do not fit in with British-American plans, if any. That complicates matters. 

Every sign is that Stalin remains highly suspicious of his allies' motives. 
He is not pleased by delay in opening a front in France. He doesn't look kindly 
on U.S.=-British strategy that involves stepping into Russia's Balkan side door. 

Relations between these allies are not what they might be. 

















Now as to U.S. postwar problems that fit into this picture..... 

It's agreed that this country must carry most of the load of reconverting 
the world from a war to a peace basis; that world leadership will center here. 

But: Some high officials are warning that the war's end may find little real 
planning for this job; that there is little if any forethought being devoted to 
the problem of reconverting our own economy from war to peace; that nobody is 
figuring out how a debacle is to be avoided when it comes time to cut war spend- 
ing by $80,000,000,000 a year, to demobilize 8,000,000 soldiers, 15,000,000 war 
workers. All planning emphasis to date is centering on political problems. 

Idea is that postwar depression in U.S. would have these repercussions: 

1. It would precipitate depression in all of the capitalist world. 

2. It would revive intense nationalism everywhere as nations sought to find 
a way to solve their own problems by controlled trade, money manipulation, etc. 

3. It would turn attention in Europe and Asia to Russia, where a socialist 
dictatorship might have no unemployment problem, no debt problem. 

Then: Russia's influence might rise; U.S. influence might decline. 

We don't want to create bogeymen, to borrow future troubles. Yet: That's 
the line of much thinking by important officials here. It is the kind of thought 
that occurs to those who have to tackle the longer-range postwar problems. It 
is just a hint that this war will not automatically solve problems that started it. 

















Back to the more immediate domestic situation..... 
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NEWSGRAM --TOMORROW-- (Continued) 


Mr. Roosevelt can't let his thoughts slip from the task of keeping power. 

War plans and postwar plans all hinge on continuance in office. 

So: Moves now being made must be related to the 1944 political conventions. 

Against that background: 

Mr. Roosevelt is aware of plans being made to take party control from him. 

A break with Henry Wallace opens the Vice Presidency for trading purposes, 

Big jobs for key party politicians assure skillful convention support. 

The third nomination was managed by amateurs. The fourth would not be. 

And: Return to power of politicians in key executive positions represents a 
complete cycle. Mr. Roosevelt brought professors to power in 1933. He gave a 
brief run to dollar-a-year businessmen in 1941-1942. Now: The practical man of 
politics is back in key positions prior to the 1944 convention and election. 

















Abroad, the fighting phase of the war continues to be highly favorable. 
Russian offensives are wearing down Germany's man power, her war equipment. 
U.S. air attacks reveal Italy to be largely d2renseless in the air. 
Bombing is hurting German warmaking capacity more than realized. Failure 
to retaliate on Britain, on North African bases with air assault is a sign of 
that. 
Japan is suffering steady attrition without striking back effectively. 
Consequently: Initiative in this war lies in U.S.-British-Russian hands. 
Chances are Germany faces an immense air assault this autumn and winter. 
And: Chances are that Japan faces a great naval and air assault in 1944. 
U.S. Navy reveals that its expansion plans extend through 1947; that it is 
to have seven times the present number of combat ships before expansion stops. 
The Japanese can read nothing but doom in the plans the Navy now has. 
At home, major individual interest still centers in the driving outlook. 
The way the situation appears now to Stand is this..... 
Gasoline: Hope is to raise basic ration in the East to three gallons a week. 
But: To do that may necessitate a cut in Midwest basic ration to three gallons. 
Pleasure driving: Full lifting of the present restriction seems improbable. 
Tires: Tight supply and new restrictions at this time are temporary; are to 
be followed in 1944 by a much easier situation. Problems involved in shifting to 
use of synthetic rubber in place of natural rubber for tires are being solved. 
New cars: Some new cars may be produced late in 1944 for essential use. 
Fact is that the average U.S. citizen is making out under rationing. There 


are inconveniences and some sacrifices, but nothing that is serious. 





























Now as to the continuing problem of the draft..... 

Man-power barrel is being scraped rather clean of non-fathers right now. 

Army-Navy are having to take physical specimens that they were rejecting. 

Still: It is increasingly difficult to figure out where the Army is going 
to use 7,500,000 men and officers in this war. Britain and Canada add another 
2,500,000. France will contribute about 300,000. Russia has millions. 

Plans call for fewer than 5,000,000 U.S. soldiers to be overseas by 1945. 

So: Except for Navy's man-power needs and for Army replacements, the really 
big demand for men is nearing an end. Again: Wholesale call of fathers is not 
likely this year and maybe not next year if the war goes well, as it should. 











In some of the other fields of control..... 

Prices: Mr. Roosevelt will seek added funds and increased power for use in 
subsidizing a lower level of basic food prices. He may get them in 1944. 

Rations: It is probable that OPA will be forced to undertake a few more ra- 
tion programs. Milk, soap, coal are possible candidates for the future. 

Black markets: The country is getting set for a crackdown on black markets, 
on the unfair distribution of rationed products through enforcement failure. 





See also pages ll, 16, 41. 
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He comes downstairs with cushions on his feet 


ANOTHER REASON FOR GOOD/SYEAR LEADERSHIP 


In THIS toughest of all wars, don’t 
forget the tough assignment handed 
the U.S. Army paratrooper—the boy 
who “hits the silk” and drops from 
the skies, ready for instant action. 

To help soak up the shock of his 
landing (he can’t pick any soft 
spots!), every American para- 
trooper today wears thick, soft, 
especially designed rubber heels on 
his boots. 

An exclusive development of 
Goodyear, this new heel is wedge- 
shaped at the instep . . . provides 


maximum cushioning effect .. . 
stands up under roughest wear and 
tear of war. And this heel helps 
prevent the paratrooper from catch- 
ing his boot on any small obstacle 
he might encounter if dragged along 
the ground after landing. 

As the leading producer of rubber 
heels in peacetime, Goodyear now 
is concentrating much of its re- 
search and production on war... 
to help give the fighting men of 
America the finest fighting equip- 
ment ever known. 


A pioneer in the manufacture of tires 
and other rubber products, Goodyear 
also uses specialized skills gained in 
working with metals, fabrics, chemicals 
«+ to serve a fighting America today, 
a peaceful America tomorrow. 
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THE GREATEST NAME IN RUBBER 








@ Ask over at Lind- 
berg Engineering 
Company...and 
you'll hear plenty about the speed of 
SKILSAW TOOLS in turning out essen- 


tial heat-treating equipment. : 





Look around the Lindberg 
plants that fly the Army-Navy 
“E”...and you'll see plenty 


of SKILSAW TOOLS in ac- omens 
tion ... speeding up countless 
drilling, sawing and surfac- 
ing operations. 
In every field of industry, DRILLS 


SKILSAW TOOLS are pre- 
ferred by workers and man- 
agement alike! They Aandle 
easier ...do more jobs better 
...and stand up Jonger under 
today’s toughest conditions. 
Ask your distributor to prove 
it with a demonstration of 
SKILSAW TOOLS in your 
own plant. 
SKILSAW, INC., CHICAGO 


Skilsaw Tools are sold by leading distrib- 
utors of hardware and industrial supplies 


SKILSAW 


PORTABLE ELECTRIC 


TOOLS 





BELT SANDERS 
. 


PORTABLE AND 
BENCH GRINDERS 


BLOWERS 
. 
FLOOR SANDERS 





















What you as a businessman CAN and CANNOT «& 


as a result of federal court 


YOU CANNOT refuse to accept an or- 
der for a Class A product under the Con- 
trolled Materials Plan if your inventories 
of those materials are excessive. You can, 
however, refuse to accept such an order if 
your inventories are normal and your cus- 
tomer does not give you a material al- 
lotment. 


* * * 


YOU CAN, perhaps, avoid paying fed- 
eral employment taxes on the compensa- 
tion you pay truck owners and operators 
who perform services for a trucking line on 
a lump-sum basis for each trip. Such own- 
er-operators are not employes within the 
meaning of the Social Security Act, a 
federal district court rules. 


* x * 


YOU CAN sometimes deduct, for in- 
come tax purposes, the expenses of main- 
taining an abandoned residence. The Tax 
Court of the United States rules in one 
case that the 1942 Revenue Act allows 
depreciation and expenses for a caretaker 
on a residential property abandoned as a 
home and not rented or sold. Efforts were 
made in this case to sell or rent the prop- 
erty. 

& * * 


YOU CANNOT expect the Offiee of 
Price Administration to allow you a special 
adjustment for the price of your article 
that customarily sold at prices above items 
of competitors. In the case of a hosiery 
manufacturer, OPA holds that the manu- 
facturer of a brand containing a patented 
welt construction is not entitled to an ad- 
justment, although higher prices were 
charged before the advent of price con- 
trol. 


* * * 


YOU CAN agree to sell any article to a 
customer at the maximum price that pre- 
vails at the time the article is delivered. 
However, you cannot make such a sale 
providing for an upward adjustment, in 
accordance with OPA action, after the 
article has been delivered. 

* * * 

YOU CANNOT use corn to manufac- 
ture distilled spirits or high wines. By 
order of the War Production Board, the 
use of corn in these products is prohibited. 


News - lines 


Title Reg. 





U.S. Pat. 


and administrative decisions 


YOU CANNOT expect the Governmey, 
to excuse you from a contract term, re. 
quiring delivery of certain articles, simply 
because those articles were not availabl 
on the open market on the delivery dates 
The Comptroller General holds that , 
meat dealer’s failure to deliver certgiy 
specified cuts of meat to a Government 
agency cannot be excused on this ground 


+ * * 


YOU CAN sell up to one third of th 


dwelling units you built privately on awe 


housing project. The National War Hou. 
ing Agency rules that remaining units 


must be held for rental, but that they may 
be sold to eligible war-worker occupants 
after two months of occupancy, at the 
tenants’ option. 

* # * 

YOU CAN sometimes successfully avoid 
signing a union maintenance-of-member. 
ship contract if union by-laws impose se 
vere restrictions on their members. 4 
Regional War Labor Board denies sucha 
clause in one union contract because the 
union’s by-laws subject members to fines, 
suspension or expulsion if they circulate 
false statements about union members o 
officers or refuse to obey the chairman’ 
call to order during meetings. 


* * * 


YOU CAN now wait until Nov. 1 to file 
reports of American-owned property insfor- 
eign countries. The Treasury previously 
ordered such reports to be filed by Aug. 31, 
1943, but has extended the time limit. 





* * * 

YOU CANNOT continue to pack corn 
syrup, molasses or fruit juices in sted 
drums. This type of container is prohibited 
for such products. Steel containers now 
may be used, in shipping 16 
chemicals, including arsenic compounds, 
dry cement, chloride of lime, and dry- 
cleaning compound. 


however, 





* * * 


YOU CAN now obtain a discount for 
bulk purchases of gasoline in the Middle 
Atlantic states. OPA has placed ceiling 
on bulk sales, amounting to 10,000 ga- 
lons or more, at prices that are from one- 
half to three-fourths of a cent a gallon w- 
der tank car prices. 





Conclusions expressed in these paragraphs are based upon decisions and rulings of 
courts and Government bureaus. In making their decisions, courts and bureaus consider 
many facts which, for reasons of space, cannot be set forth in detail, Tae Unrrep Stats 
News, on written request, will refer interested readers to sources of this basic 
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Heres one thing that aes 20/7 
cause higher prices 


OR many reasons, the prices of most things 
you buy are higher today. 


But railroad freight rates are not one of the 
causes. 


The fact is, railroad freight rates generally are 
not higher today than before the war. Many 
are actually lower, and the average amount re- 
ceived by the railroads for each ton they haul 
is the lowest in the past quarter-century. 


At these low rates, the railroads are called 
upon to meet the increased operat- 
ing costs due to higher wages and 
higher prices for what they buy. They 

are also, of course, paying in- 
creased taxes. 


And we think this further fact is 


important to know. y/ 


The strain of war is wearing af & 
out railroad equipment— ‘: 
wearing out cars, loco- 

motives, and the tracks 

over which more than 

1% million tons of 

freight move a mile 





every minute of the day and night: 


Some day, all this will need the sort of replace- 
ment which is not possible in these days of war 
shortages. It will take billions of dollars to do 
that job—just as it took billions to bring the 
railroads to their present high efficiency. 


To do this with railroad money, the railroads 
must therefore have a chance now to provide 
for the future, so they can keep on furnishing 
America with the finest transportation in the 
world. 


” 9 Rarroaps 
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GIVE HIM A 





BREAK | 


Evening is about his only 
chance to telephone 
home. He can get through 
easier if the wires aren't 
crowded —and his calls 
mean so much to him 
and the home folks. So 


please don't call Long 





Distance between 7 P.M. 





and 10 p.m. unless your 





calls are really necessary. 


Many thanks. 
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The National Week + + + 
OUR RULE IN ITALY: 
PATTERN FOR THE PEACE 


Maintenance of Civil Functions Under Supervision of the Military 


Avoidance of social 
upheaval. Continuance 
of trade and banking 


The United States suddenly has bumped 
up against the postwar problems of Eu- 
rope. The collision with those problems 
comes in Sicily, the first corner of enemy 
country to be freed from the Axis yoke. 
And the American and British armies in 
Sicily, pressing on toward the mainland, 
are bringing the Allies face to face with 
the peace problems of all Europe. 

In Sicily, the Americans and the British 
have proved that they have a peace pro- 
gram. They also have proved that they 
have built machinery to put their pro- 
gram swiftly into operation. 

Now that it is in operation, the peace 
plan in Sicily turns out to provide a post- 
war pattern for every enemy country in 
Europe. Sicily is offering a preview of 
what, with variations to fit differing con- 
ditions, may be expected to happen in 
Italy, Germany and every other enemy 
country that U.S. and British troops may 
occupy. The following is a bird’s-eye view 
of what is happening in Sicily, and what 
Mussolini and Hitler can expect will hap- 
pen elsewhere as Allied armies move ahead. 

First, Fascism is dead. The Fascist Party 
is dissolved. The ringleaders are ousted 
from all official positions. Mussolini’s mili- 
tary hierarchy is broken. The Blackshirts 
are disbanded or imprisoned. The spies 
are being hunted down. The Youth 
Movement is abolished. This is the end of 
a political era for Italians. 

Second, a sharp line is being drawn 
between the top-ranking insiders of Fasc- 
ism and the big majority of Italians who 
are identified with Fascism in some less 
important way. The Allies will deal with 
the rank and file of Fascists who want to 
help keep the normal life of Italy going. 

Finally, Allied rule is to be military, 
under British and American officers espe- 
cially trained for the job. No anti-Fascist 
regime-in-exile is to be allowed to come in. 
There is to be no repetition of the kind of 
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ALLIED PROCLAMATION FOR ITALIANS 
- .. there will be no whitewashing of Blackshirts 


strife between rival civil factions that has 
hampered the Allies in French North Africa. 

The Allied pattern leaves many problems 
to be settled before civil government is put 
back in the hands of defeated countries. 
That pattern may be adapted later to some 
liberated lands in Asia. But it will not 
apply to friendly European countries with 
governments-in-exile. 

The Allied program aims to take hold 
smoothly, with no waves of vengeance or 
social upheavals. Punishments, when neces- 
sary, are to be deliberate. This pattern of 
order means highly important things in 
terms of handling business and property, 
and of regulating trade and finance in oc- 
cupied countries. Here are points of general 
significance: 

Revolution. No big upset in class rela- 
tionships is to be permitted. Italy lacks 
a strong labor movement. Even if it had 


one, Allied policy would not call for help- 
ing labor to bring about any big change 
in the social order. Italian agitators out- 
side of Italy are to be kept out. Conserv- 
ative elements are to be encouraged. Agi- 
tation for revolution is to be prevented. 

Officialdom. There is to be no general 
overthrow of the established bureaucracy. 
Allied supervision of Government agen- 
cies is to be established at the top. Italian 
officials of provinces, cities and towns, 
judges in the civil courts, and local police 
are to be asked to stay on their jobs. Re- 
gardless of the Fascist label, minor officers 
who co-operate will not be disturbed. 

Property. Personal property rights will 
be respected, and laws safeguarding those 
rights will remain in effect. 

Business. The ties between the Fascist 
Government and corporations cut. But 
the job of untangling the lines of control 
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by Fascist ringleaders may take a long 
time. The operation of corporations is 
watch of Allied 
High-ranking Fascists are to be displaced 
from management. 

Eanking. Allied plans were ready and 
officials quickly took control of the banks 
in Sicily. The exchange rate for the lira in 
occupied territory was fixed at 100 for the 
dollar and 400 for the British pound. This 
the lira cent 
had been worth five cents before the war. 


under close technicians. 


makes worth one where it 

Occupation dollars, printed in advance, 
are ready for use in occupied areas. These 
are worthless in enemy hands, but are re- 
deemed when properly accounted for. 

Top bank officials in occupied territory 
are expected to co-operate with the Allies 
or get out. Employes who go ahead and 
do their work are retained. 

Transport, highways, utilities. Allied ex- 
perts will rush the repair of highways and 
railroads, see that the utilities are running 
and that all breakdowns in vital services 
are attended to quickly. 

Rationing, black markets, relief. When- 
ever necessary to assure supplies for ci- 
vilians or for the armed forces, the mili- 
tary governors will co-operate with local 
authorities or take charge in any or all of 
these fields. 

To handle all these tasks, the United 
States and Britain have created and have 
put quickly and smoothly into operation 
machinery that is an innovation for both 
nations. The new system, now becoming 
known as AMGOT, is the Allied Military 
Government for Occupied Territory. 

This is strictly a joint system. Half of 
the officers are British and half are Amer- 
icans. The flags of the two nations fly side 


by side over AMGOT offices. The new 
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THE OBJECTIVE IS IN SIGHT... 







system differs greatly from the occupation 
plan that followed the Armistice in 1918. 
Then the Americans, the British and the 
French each held a separate sector of Ger- 
many. 

Gen. Sir Harold Alexander is the Allied 
military governor of Sicily, and an Ameri- 
can, Brig. Gen. Frank J. McSherry, is a 
deputy chief for civil affairs. In Washing- 
ton, Maj. Gen. John H. Hilldring is top 
adviser to Secretary of War Stimson on 
occupation problems. 

Human rights restored. The 
while playing ball with the lesser Fascists 
in keeping order, are getting as far away 
from Fascist methods as they can. They 
look forward to a return of Italy to demo- 
Thus, restoration of the 
human rights is among the first Allied 
Anti-Semitism and _ all 
inatory laws are abolished. Freedom of 
worship is guaranteed. The position of the 
Catholic Church is respected. Free press 
and free speech are allowed within the 
limits of military necessity. 

The United States, looking ahead to the 
time when civil government can be re- 
stored in Italy, is taking firmly in hand 
all the economic, political, financial and 
foreign lands. The 
State Department is taking central direc- 
tion, with Assistant Secretary Dean Ache- 
son in charge. (See page 16.) The Allies 
are beginning to work closely together on 
the big problems of establishing a perma- 
nent system of peace in Europe 

What Italy offers. American business- 
men are beginning to inquire about oppor- 
tunities in a reviving Italy. But, as to 
trade, the opportunities appear to depend 
largely on American credit. As to banking, 
some opportunities may open with revival 
of remittances from the 
United States to families in 
Italy. Italy will have press- 
ing needs for new construc- 
tion and will want to revive 
her domestic iron and steel 
industries. But this again 
will depend on credits and 
on how much coal and iron 
and oil will be allotted to 
her. She may want Ameri- 
can cotton and building ma- 
terials, but again her pur- 
will depend on 


cratic ways. 


actions. discrim- 


relief operations in 


chases 
credits. 

Big problems remaining. 
Thus the little that Italy 
offers in return for help is 
one of the big problems. 
She is expected to lose all 
that she had in the way of 
empire—Ethiopia, Somali- 
land, Eritrea, Libya, the 
Dodecanese Islands. A sec- 
ond big problem is how 
and when and under what 
auspices the government of 





Allies, 
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Italy is to be restored to the Italian People, 
This involves the delicate question of , 
choice of elements in Italy with which tp 
work toward the establishment of a demo. 
cratic government. 

But another development, and one oy. 
side of Italy, is giving the Allied program 
in Italy a special significance. 

The interest of Russia. The important 
new factor is a move by Russia to take 
hand in the arrangement of postwar af. 
fairs in Germany. This move is related dj. 
rectly to the program being launched by 
the United States and Britain in Italy. 
because this plan actually is an Allied pat- 
tern for Germany and the other enemy 
countries. 

Up to this time, Russia had not entered 
this field. But now the formation in Rus 
sia of a new anti-Nazi German national 
committee is announced. The purpose of 
the new committee is to seek the estab 
lishment of a postwar regime in Germany 
that would have the approval of the So- 
viet Government. By some, this is inter. 
preted to mean that Russia may be start- 
ing a move to spread Communism through 
Central Europe. However, the announced 
purpose of the committee is to seek estab- 
lishment of a democratic regime in Ger- 
many. 

At least, this means that the United 
States and Britain, in Italy, and Russia, 
with her new committee, are approaching 
the same problem of postwar Germany 
from different directions. Russia is plac- 
ing herself in a position to co-operate with 
the Allies or to compete with them, as she 
may choose. So, with this new develop- 
ment in Russia, it appears that the United 
States and Britain are bumping into post- 
war problems with unexpected force. 
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ALLIED SUCCESS IN SPAIN 


How U.S. Policy of Economic Aid Kept Franco Out of Axis Camp 


Practical results 
offered by officials 
as answer to critics 


Cordell Hull, as Secretary of State, is 
able now to cast up accounts on this Gov- 
ernment’s wartime policy toward Spain. 
This policy and the State Department pol- 
icv in dealing with Fighting French leader, 
Gen. Charles de Gaulle, have been the ob- 
ject of severe criticism. 

An accounting on Franco’s Spain is pos- 
sible today because, for the first time 
since 1940, Spain is not a worry to the 
U.S. and Great Britain. It is not a worry 
because Hitler’s Germany is so securely 
contained within its present limits that its 
armies cannot make Spain a pathway to 
Africa and attempted control of the west- 
ern entrance to the Mediterranean. 

Mr. Hull and his aides are satisfied that 
American policy toward Spain had some- 
thing, and probably much, to do with 
Hitler’s present troubles in the Mediter- 
ranean area. That policy encouraged 
Spain’s Franco to deny German troops a 
free pathway through Spain into Spanish 
and French Morocco, where British con- 
trol of the entrance to the Mediterranean 
could be threatened. With no Germans on 
hand to threaten Gibraltar or to resist 
landings in North Africa, the Americans 
and British were able to sweep clear the 
south shore of the Mediterranean and to 
get set for the invasion of Europe from 
the south that now is getting under way. 

The outlook was not nearly so hopeful 
as this when American policy toward Spain 
was being shaped back in 1940 and 1941. 
At that time, Great Britain was not far 
from being on the ropes. She was under 
attack at home. The British fleet had been 
forced out of the Western Mediterranean. 
Gibraltar was an isolated outpost. The 
Germans were threatening Egypt. Hitler 
was itching to move down through Spain 
into Spanish and French Morocco in order 
to secure a hold on the western end of the 
Mediterranean and to open an avenue to 
French West Africa and Dakar. 

Spain’s Franco, although friendly to 
Hitler and Mussolini and under obliga- 
tions to both of his fellow dictators, op- 
posed their use of Spain as a military 
highway. Franco feared the reactions of 
his highly nationalistic Spanish subjects. 

It was into this situation that U.S. and 
Great Britain had to project their policy. 
They knew that Franco desired victory 
for Germany and Italy. They recognized 
that the Spanish dictator would not hesi- 
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tate to give every aid that he safely could 
give to his dictator friends. They con- 
cluded that the best policy was to buy 
Spanish neutrality by supplying Spain with 
those essentials that 
not supply. Thus, Spain could be kept 
from a desperation that might lead her to 
open her borders to German armies. 

Out of this conclusion flowed the Amer- 
ican and British policy. Through the ap- 
plication of that policy, Great Britain sup- 
plied enough coal to permit basic industry 
in Spain to function at a limited level. The 


the Germans could 


jeopardize vast operations now under way. 
However, there remains the problem of 
future policy toward Franco’s Spain. 
This country’s officials have no illusion 
that they can make a democrat out of the 
Spanish dictator. At the same time they 
recognize that internal government is con- 
cern for Spaniards. While war continues, 
Spain will be supplied with enough ma- 
terials to keep her economy alive, but 
probably with no more than enough, in 
recognition of the fact that any surplus 
might find its way to Germany. This flow 
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U.S. supplied enough grain and other foods 
to enable the Spanish people to avoid ac- 
tual starvation. The British and American 
navies permitted Spanish tankers to take 
enough oil and gasoline from the Carib- 
bean area to operate trucks and busses and 
to supply basic lubricants for industry. 
Hitler could not offer as much. Yet the 
amount involved was not great. In return, 
this country and Britain received mercury 
and metals and fruits and other Spanish 
products on the basis of a fair exchange. 
They also received an assurance of Spanish 
neutrality that since has paid dividends in 
terms that are very difficult to measure. 
That neutrality, now bulwarked by abso- 
lute British and American sea control in 
the Atlantic and Mediterranean and by 
immense British-American strength in 
North Africa, assures that Hitler can do 
nothing in the way of a surprise move to 


of trade is carefully policed by an Iberian 
Peninsula Committee in the State Depart- 
ment which includes representatives of 
Great Britain, of the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
and of the Office of Economic Warfare. 

All of this adds up to a satisfaction on 
the part of Secretary Hull that one of the 
State Department’s most criticized policies 
has worked out to the great advantage 
of this country in its war operation. The 
test of that policy, in the official view, 
has come in terms of results that can be 
measured and not in terms of theories. 

In this same official view, it is expected 
that American policy toward Gen. Charles 
de Gaulle, toward Gen. Henri Giraud and 
toward the new French Committee of Na- 
tional Liberation will be shown by future 
events to have been a sound policy. The 
French situation and the Spanish situation, 
however, are basically different. 
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U.S. Role in ‘Age of Flight’: 


World Scramble for Air Routes 


Varied Plans For Using War-Built Bases in Peacetime Commerce 


Growing concern over 
future return on 
American investment 


As matters are today, the United States 
stands to lose a large part of its invest- 
ment in the world’s greatest air lines as 
just one more part of the cost of war. 

Under existing agreements, the U.S. 
is pledged to move out of its military air 
bases set up on foreign-owned possessions 
as soon as the war ends. Commercial rights 
to use of those bases in the coming “age 
of flight” will await settlement of trade 
agreements with the nations owning the 
territory where they are located. 

The U.S. stake in those bases and the 
potential air transport routes they repre- 
sent can be measured by the map. This 
map indicates some of the main routes 
followed by the Army’s Air Transport 
Command and the Navy’s Air Transport 
Service. They have pioneered a_ globe- 
circling system of airports and communi- 
cations that is the most advanced aerial 
traffieway in the world. 

U.S. rights to key points in that sys- 
tem outside this hemisphere are not guar- 
anteed by any agreements. The guaran- 
tees involved are written the other way. 
Great Britain says for the record that “all 
bets are off” so far as commercial rights 
to bases and facilities on British territory 
are concerned. Canada publicizes the fact 
that all privileges granted to other coun- 
tries terminate at the end of the war. 
Australia lets it be known that U.S. com- 
mercial planes will have privileges in Aus- 
tralia only to the extent that Australian 
planes have privileges in U.S. territory. 

The facts. In short, new agreements 
reached on a give-and-take basis will have 
to be made before the U.S. can fly com- 
mercial planes into many of the places 
where it now operates, although Pan 
American Airways’ prewar agreements 
with Portugal and other countries will 
still be in effect. In peacetime, com- 
mercial planes won’t be able to use the 
string of airports built across Africa at a 
cost of $29,000,000. They won’t be able 
to land at Antigua, or Trinidad, or other 
of the Atlantic bases leased for military 
purposes from Great Britain. The bases in 
India will revert to that Government. 
Henderson Field on Guadalcanal could be 
denied to American fliers unless Australia 
grants commercial rights to U.S. concerns. 
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In the case of new routes laid out from the 
Midwest to far corners of the world, on 
the spectacular new air maps, commercial 
agreements will have to be negotiated with 
dozens of countries before U.S. planes can 
fly over them. For every right a foreign 
government grants U.S. commercial op- 
erators, it will expect a privilege in return 
for its own commercial operators. 

This situation is the result of the policy 
of not demanding permanent rights to 
American-built bases on foreign soil or to 
built with Lend-Lease funds. The 
Administration’s position is that agree- 
ments covering construction of the bases 
were made with the understanding that 
postwar situations would be taken care of 
on a fair and equitable basis; that the bases 
are military, not commercial, strongholds. 
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Now, this policy is being questioned by 
some groups who insist that the United 
States should get some postwar benefits 
out of the money and labor it has put into 
those bases. They want the Government 
to define its aviation policy, decide what 
it needs in the way of permanent base 
and privileges and ask for them now. The 
Senate Truman Committee is sending two 
of its members along on a congressional 
inspection of the fighting fronts, partly to 
investigate the U.S. stake in its war-built 
air routes. Those who favor early adop- 
tion of a firm policy argue that the United 
States should make its proposals felt while 
it holds the edge over the rest of the world 
in transport aircraft and has a “going con. 
cern” operating around the world. 

That leads to the question of what the 
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U.S. is prepared to ask for, what it wants 
in the way of international air agreements. 
International policy. The answer so far 
is almost anybody’s guess. In the face of 
numerous proposals, such as Vice Presi- 
dent Wallace’s idea for an international 
military air force to keep the peace, inter- 
nationalized airports and airways, no con- 
crete national policy covering questions 
raised by expanded operations abroad has 
been formulated. A start has been made 
in the recommendations of the Interde- 
partmental Committee on International 
Aviation set up by the President te study 
postwar aviation problems. Its preliminary 
report is said to support the “commercial 
right of transit” idea, first advanced under 
that name in U.S. by L. Welch Pogue 
chairman of Civil Aeronautics Board. 
This idea, approved generally by the 
American air transport industry, calls for 
a world charter guaranteeing to all nations 
the right to fly commercial aircraft through 
the air over any nation, the right to land at 
agreed airports to refuel or take refuge 
from bad weather. Such a system would 
solve the first basic problem of inter- 


national control—of allowing planes to fly 
anywhere without artificial restrictions. 


It does not solve the next necessity of 
commercial air transport, the right to com- 
mercial outlet—to discharge and take on 
passengers and cargo. Presumably, this 
right would be granted by one nation to 
another as a result of trade deals. So there 
still would remain the scramble among 
competing nations for favorable trade 
agreements that might possibly be ex- 
changed on exclusive terms. 

Progress to date. At the moment, not 
even a start has been made toward set- 
tlement of broad issues of international 
agreements on air passage, sovereignty, 
and so forth. Even if Great Britain and 
the U.S. were fully agreed on the system 
they want, they would have to sell it to 
Russia, who is keeping her future plans 
dark. But some officials point out that lack 
of agreement on the over-all questions 
affecting all nations does not rule out 
earlier moves to safeguard U.S. postwar 
interests in areas where it has made heavy 
wartime investments. However, no definite 
official negotiations between governments 
are under way at present on any basic 
postwar aviation problems. 

That leaves the question of an inter- 
national air policy for the U.S. still to be 
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decided in the future. Complicating any 
decision are questions on the ownership, 
control and operation of the vastly ex- 
panded U.S. commercial routes expected 
to materialize once the war is over. 

Monopoly vs. competition. One issue is 
whether the United States should follow 
the lead of other governments and organ- 
ize a state-subsidized and controlled inter- 
national air line. Before the war only Pan 
American Airways operated outside the 
country. Now, American Export Airlines 
has a transatlantic service. Some domestic 
lines operate outside the U.S. for the 
Army. Nearly all major domestic lines are 
getting set to fight for a slice of the post 
war international business, filing applica- 
tions for routes all over the globe, from 
Boston to Moscow, Chicago to Batavia. 

Such competition, in the opinion of some 
officials, may so weaken American lines that 
they will be easily undercut by government- 
supported foreign lines. That viewpoint 
underlies Pan American’s reported pro- 
posal that it, or a new company formed 
from it, be given exclusive U.S. rights 
abroad, with major domestic air lines al- 
lowed to buy into the ownership of Pan 
American. 

Private vs. Government ownership. An 
interrelated issue is the degree of govern- 
mental control. Some who favor the “one 
big air line” idea also favor government 
domination of that line, as the British 
Overseas Airways Corp. is dominated by 
the British Government. In fact, the other 
part of the reported Pan American proposal 
is an offer to sell the Government a per- 
centage of its stock, to insure that national 
interests will be protected in operations of 
the line abroad. 

At present. Both Government and in- 
dustry are preoccupied to a large extent 
with these questions that are outside, but 
directly connected with, the larger ques- 
tions of air agreements with other nations. 
The Interdepartmental Committee’s pre- 
liminary report is said to favor no govern- 
mental monopoly or ownership. But the 
Committee’s report is only the starting 
point for any kind of national policy on 
any of the important questions. When 
such a policy finally is formulated, Con- 
gress will have to pass upon it. The Sen- 
ate Commerce Committee’s subcommittee 
on aviation already is investigating post- 
war aviation plans. 

For the future. In any event, if the com- 
plex political problems of air transport 
are solved, Americans will find the rest of 
the world on their doorstep. Technological 
developments promise safe, fast and pro- 
gressively cheaper air travel for the travel- 
loving American and potential new markets 
for the businessman. Despite the un- 
certainties as to national policies, few 
Government or private officials doubt that 
air transport is headed for vast and 
significant expansion. 
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WHERE THE REAL POWER LIES 
IN U.S. ECONOMIC MOVES ABROAD 


Rise of the State Department to Full Control Over Foreign Activitig 


Authority of Leo Crowley 
over buying and exports as 
result of agency reshuffle 


An effort now is to be made to bring 
order into this country’s operations abroad. 
The crisscrossed lines of authority, the 
disputes and bickering that have marked 
official Washington, were being duplicated 
in foreign areas. Now steps are being 
taken to end present quarrels and prevent 
future ones. 

Two events led to the reshuffle in the 
control of foreign affairs that is going on. 
The most spectacular was the bitter pub- 
lic quarrel between Vice President Henry 
A. Wallace, as chairman of the Board of 
Economic Warfare, and Commerce Secre- 
tary Jesse H. Jones, as chairman of the 
Reconstruction Finance Corp. This quar- 
rel led to drastic action by the Presi- 
dent. He abolished BEW and stripped the 
Commerce Secretary of his power over 
foreign financial operations. 

The second event was a dispute in 
North Africa, where field agents of half a 
dozen agencies—the Treasury, BEW, 








Lend-Lease, State Department and others 
—are reported to have brought confusion 
to the brink of chaos. The field situation 
was said to have developed to such a point 
that the Army threatened to take over 
all operations as a military necessity. 

Out of the reorganization that followed, 
these personalities are emerging: 

Secretary of State Cordell Hull. The 
head of the State Department regains 
complete authority in foreign affairs. He 
determines foreign policy, as always, but, 
in addition, gets clear power to see that 
all agencies that touch upon foreign af- 
fairs follow his directions. This includes 
the Treasury, the Office of Economic War- 
fare, Lend-Lease, the Office of Foreign 
Relief and Rehabilitation Operations, the 
Co-ordinator of Inter-American Affairs 
and the semiofficial activities of the Ameri- 
can Red Cross. 

The increased authority of Secretary 
Hull points strongly to a policy that will 
deal realistically with conditions abroad 
as they exist, that will attempt to es- 
tablish smooth-working relations with 
other peoples, but will not seek to reform 
them. New Deal plans for the improve- 
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ment of the lot of the common my 
everywhere are likely to take a back gy 
whenever, in the judgment of the Sty 
Department, these ideas would cre 
friction. Secretary Hull’s policy always by 
been to establish free and easy relation 
on the international plane, but to ley, 
their domestic affairs strictly in the hand 
of other peoples. 

Leo T. Crowley. The Alien Proper 
Custodian and the chairman of the Ped 
eral Deposit Insurance Corp. inherits th 
organization built up by Vice Presiden 
Wallace and his executive director, Mik 
Perkins. Under Mr. Crowley, the ney 
OEW promises to be less aggressive ap/ 
more co-operative than BEW. 

Mr. Crowley has let it be known, fy 
example, that OEW is not to be a policy 
making organization, that it will conf 
its efforts to buying materials which th 
U.S. war machine needs and to supe 
vising the exports other Government agen 
cies decide to release. When economic ww. 
fare is conducted, such as snatching mate 
rials from enemy buyers or supporting the 
internal economies of other countries, OEW 
will follow the State Department's lead. 

By background and reputation, the ner 
OEW director is an operating man, a per 
son known for his ability to get along with 
others. A former Midwestern banker, k 
has handled delicate negotiations for tk 
President with Farm-Labor and Progressiv: 
groups and has won their support. He is a 
good terms in Washington with both cor 
servatives and New Dealers, and when th 
touchy issue of taking over alien property 
arose, Mr. Crowley got the job. This offic 
has functioned smoothly, although ther 
was plenty of room for friction with bus- 
ness groups and with the Treasury, whic 
handles foreign funds as distinct from a 
foreign businesses. 

Mr. Crowley also is likely to operat: 
more to Secretary Jones’s satisfaction tha 
did Mr. Perkins when he operated BEW 
Few differences are expected to develop 
between these two officials when the ques 
tion arises of getting RFC money for sub 
sidiaries now under OEW’s wing. 

James F. Byrnes. The War Mobilization 
Director also gets his finger in foreig 
affairs as a result of the President's t 
shuffles. Mr. Crowley’s new office is a pat 
of Mr. Byrnes’s Office of War Mobilize 
tion, and, therefore, comes in closer col 
tact with the Army, Navy, War Produc 
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tion Board, War Food Administration and 
other agencies interested in imports and 
exports. 

Mr. Byrnes also was directed by the 
President to unify the operations of OEW 
with other agencies in foreign fields, such 
as Lend-Lease and Office of Foreign Re- 
lief and Rehabilitation and the Co-ordina- 
tor of Inter-American Affairs. The Presi- 
dent stipulated, however, that all these 
operations were to conform to foreign 
policy laid down by the State Department. 

The War Mobilization Director appears 
to have solved this task by shifting the co- 
ordinating burden back to the State De- 
partment, which has just formed the Of- 
fice of Foreign Economic Co-ordination. 
He made clear that the State Department 
emerges supreme in the new setup, and 
that both he and Mr. Crowley will get 
their orders from Secretary Hull when 
foreign operations are conducted. 

Dean Acheson. The Assistant Secretary 
of State, Mr. Acheson, becomes head of 
the State Department’s new co-ordinating 
office. This office, created under a plan out- 
lined by the Budget Bureau, promises to 
become the watchdog of all foreign opera- 
tions by any agency of the Government. 

Mr. Acheson is an able lawyer and ad- 
ministrator who came into the State De- 
partment in 1941, and recently has been 
chairman of the Department’s Board of 
Economic Operations. The new office is a 
successor to this board, and Mr. Acheson 
is expected to supervise economic opera- 
tions abroad, with Secretary Hull calling 
the tune on policy matters. 

In Washington, Mr. Acheson’s chief 
task will be to outline foreign policy as it 
applies in occupied areas. His committee 
will smooth out policy squabbles that oc- 
cur between OEW, Foreign Relief, the 
Treasury, Army, Navy, and other agencies. 
All interested agencies are to have a place 
on an Interdepartmental Policy Commit- 
tee, headed by the Assistant Secretary. 

In the field, the State Department, 
through Mr. Acheson, will have a hand in 
directing operations. Area directors are to 
be assigned to places captured from the 
enemy, and these directors will act as 
peacemakers among representatives of the 
dozen or more operating agencies. 

Secretary Hull thus assumes charge of 
determining policy at home and of co- 
ordinating operations abroad. This system 
is expected to put an end to differences of 
opinion that could lead to open clashes 
both at home and abroad. 

The conference table, rather than the 
public prints, is to become the forum for 
policy debate in the future. This is made 
doubly clear in the President’s warning to 
heads of departments and agencies against 
airing disputes in public. Future public 
clashes are expected to lead to resignations. 

In foreign affairs, Secretary Hull’s voice 
at conference sessions is expected to domi- 
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nate. It is significant, however, that the 
Secretary’s policy associates are confer- 


ence table operators, too. Mr. Byrnes 
operates completely by this method, Mr. 
Crowley is known to prefer it, and both, 
with Secretary Hull, get along with Sec- 
retary Jones. There have been no public 
clashes, for example, between the Export- 
Import Bank, when it was under Secre- 
tary Jones, and the State Department. 

The fact that men of a quiet turn of 
mind, with no burning ambition for quick 
reform, now are in charge of foreign rela- 
tions, forecasts a less spectacular policy. 

In buying materials, Mr. Crowley’s 
agency is expected to act more strictly as 
a purchasing agent than as an aggressive 
developer. There are not likely to be, for 
example, very many future contracts that 
include provisions to protect labor. Such 
matters probably are to be left for foreign 
governments to handle as they wish. 

In export policy, State Department in- 
fluence is expected to grow. At present, 
exports to most of Latin America are be- 
ing screened in the field by State Depart- 
ment officials. Foreign governments them- 
selves determine the goods they want, then 
take up the matter with U.S. foreign 
officers and forward recommendations to 
Washington. In the months ahead, State 
Department control over this activity 
promises to increase. 

In economic warfare, State Department 
rules are to govern. In the past, BEW has 
acted vigorously in this field as well as in 
buying strategic materials. At the business 
level, the former agency insisted upon com- 
plete freedom of operations to make con- 





tract terms and set prices. Now such opera- 
tions are more likely to be decided in con- 
ference between Mr. Crowley and other 
interested officials. 

In foreign relief, Secretary Hull prom- 
ises to become the planner. When Herbert 
Lehman became head of the Office of 
Foreign Relief and Rehabiliation Opera- 
tions, he was expected to co-ordinate all 
operations in occupied areas. Now this 
task goes to the Acheson committee, and 
Mr. Lehman’s organization is expected 
sometime to fit into a United Nations 
Relief organization. 

Large-scale plans for rebuilding war- 
devastated areas and for improving the 
diets of residents in such areas are likely 
to remain as plans. Relief operations for 
the immediate future, at least, promise to 
follow traditional patterns. 

Present blueprints for the conduct of 
foreign operations, however, do not mean 
that disputes are to end. The question of 
dividing RFC agency operations between 
domestic and foreign fields, for example, 
is-an organizational problem of immense 
scope. So is the question of feeding oc- 
cupied areas and providing food for Latin- 
American countries. Nearly every agency 
with foreign interests is involved in this 
problem, although there are only a few 
sources of food. 

Few of these possible disputes, however, 
are expected to get public airing. They are 
to be settled inside the Government, and 
in these inner sanctums Secretary Hull will 
occupy the chairman’s seat. And he now 
has men around him from whom he can 
expect little opposition. 


Harris & Ewing 
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The Tax-Collection Maze: 


Revenue Bureau’s Headaches 
Shortage of Experts and Flood of New Rules That Puzzle Lawyers 


Multiplication of forms, 
complication of returns 
under pay-as-you-go 


Both the taxpayer and the federal tax 
collector are headed for trouble. The new 
tax law is the most complicated in his- 
tory. It requires more returns from more 
persons than ever were reached before. It 
is cluttered with Victory taxes and abate- 
ments and anti-windfalls. This means more 
auditing and bookkeeping for the Bureau 
of Internal Revenue. And there is a defi- 
nite shortage of skilled tax men. 

The new tax law gives the Bureau the 
job of collecting some $36,000,000,000 in 
taxes during this fiscal year. Of this, $16,- 
000,000,000 will come from about 44,000,- 
000 individual income tax payers. The rest 
comes from corporation, excise, gift and the 
whole realm of miscellaneous taxes. Even 
in normal times and with a fairly simple 
tax law, collection would be no easy task. 

Now, in the midst of a man-power short- 
age, the law has brought to the Bureau 
and to the Treasury such a tangle of ver- 
biage that the resulting maze of forms and 
regulations is likely to baffle the Bureau 
and the public for years, if new legisla- 
tion does not light up the way. 

The taxpayer will have from one to five 
returns a year to file. But there are five 
separate classes of taxpayers, all treated 
differently. The farmer files once a year. 
The service man has a different set of ex- 
emptions. The small-salaried man usually 
pays all of his through a withholding tax. 
But there are between 12,000,000 and 14,- 
000,000 who get more than $2,700 for sin- 
gle men and $3,500 for married men and 
who must file estimates of their income, 
and new reports if there are changes dur- 
ing the year. A fifth group, deriving income 
of more than $100 a year from sources 
other than salary also must file estimates 
of income from one to four times a year. 

Beginning with September 15, persons 
in the last two groups above must start 
estimating what their income, above that 
covered by the withholding tax, will be. 
At that time, they start paying tax on the 
estimates. If changes develop by December 
15, they must report these changes. They 
make a final settlement on March 15 and 
start off the next year with a new estimate. 
If their December estimate misses by more 
than 20 per cent, they must pay a penalty. 
For those with fluctuating incomes, the 
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work of keeping their taxes current means 
keeping continual track of all income, and 
dashing off a new report to the Treasury 
every three months. 

For the employer, it means not only 
that he must file four reports a year of 
the amount of tax he has withheld from 
employes, but that he must supply his 
employes with information about the 
amount of pay withheld. It further en- 
larges the employer’s accounting depart- 
ment, a process that was started first with 
the Social Security taxes. 

But the troubles of the taxpayer and 
the businessman are but minute reflections 
of the job that the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue and the Treasury are tackling. 

The over-all mechanical job of merely 
handling and auditing the mountains of 
paper that are headed for the Bureau’s 
offices is so big as to be hard to compre- 
hend. Where there used to be only one tax 
return a year from the individual tax- 
payer, there now will be an original 44,- 
000,000 plus from one to four additional 
returns from between 12,000,000 and 14,- 
000,000. This would mean a minimum of 
58,000,000 returns. 

Added to these will be four reports a 
year from the 2,800,000 business firms 
that act as withholding-tax collecting 
agents. That will bring in 11,200,000 col- 
lection reports. 


All of this means that the Bureau will 
have from 75,000,000 to 100,000,000 forms 
to process and audit. This would be tough 
enough if the reports were simple and all 
the workers were skilled. 

But the job will not be simple. The 
work of figuring out Victory tax adjust- 
ments for between 30,000,000 and 40. 
000,000 taxpayers will take time. Numer- 
ous errors, even in addition, always are 
creeping into even the simplest returns, 
For the income tax estimators, the forms 
will be complex. The margin of error will 
be wider. All will need a careful audit. 

Beyond this, there will be anti-windfall 
requirements to check, and all sorts of re- 
funds and abatements to calculate and 
send back to the taxpayers. The check- 
writing machinery of the Treasury may 
have to do some overtime work with re- 
funds figured, not in the millions as used 
to be the case, but in cents and dollars. 

There will be underpayments and over- 
payments. The volume of tax correspond- 
ence will grow enormously. One section of 
the Bureau, which deals with procedure 
rather than with taxes, already is getting 
1,000 letters a day. Other sections expect 
theirs to leap around September 15. 

To do the whole job, the Bureau has 
some 40,000 employes. Counting stenog- 
raphers, filing clerks and janitors, it has 
fewer than one employe for each 1,000 tax- 
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payers. Experienced tax men say that it 
takes five years to train a good tax-collec- 
tion man. But, in spite of this foreknowl- 
edge, the Bureau has, as a policy, refused 
to request draft deferment for any of its 
employes. Its attitude has been that fight- 
ing the war in the field is the topmost job 
to be done. 

It has lost 3,436 of its men to the 
armed services. Another 800 or so have 
gone into other branches of war work. In 
fewer than half a dozen the 
Bureau asked for even temporary defer- 
ment of its men. These men who 
were needed to testify in tax cases that 
were about to come to trial in the courts. 

Replacements for these men are hard to 
find. Even in normal times, a Deputy 
Collector of Internal Revenue needs the 
training of a lawyer and accountant, the 
hard-boiled perseverance of a detective and 
an aptitude for character analysis approach- 
ing that of a palmist. In the Detroit office 
alone, there now are 250 vacancies. Many 
of these call for the kind of men who are 
equipped to audit corporation books. Such 
help is not to be found in these days. 
When it is, it turns its back upon Bureau 
salaries and takes a war job. 

Women might be used in some of the 
jobs, but they are not fitted for others. 
Part of the work is serving legal papers 
and doing some of the duties that a deputy 
sheriff might be expected to do. The go- 
ing is likely to get rough. Not many wom- 
en would be equipped physically to handle 
some of the customers the Bureau has to 
tackle. 

Most of the top administrative jobs are 
filled by men who have fought the tax 
battle all the way through from the time 
when the income tax was a puny baby. 
They are a graying group of men who are 
accustomed to dealing with knotty prob- 
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lems and too old to be affected by the 
draft. They are the men who now are try- 
ing to make something understandable out 
of the new tax law. 

For the taxpayer, this means that the 
top direction will be the same as it always 
has been. The methods will be very much 
as usual. But down in the lesser jobs, in 
the work of auditing and handling the rou- 
tine returns, is where the mixups and de- 
lays are to be expected. The skilled man 
power is not there. And the jumble of 
ideas that comprise the tax law has even 
the experts going around in circles. 

The tax regulations are the Bible for 
Internal Revenue employes. This year, 
they will be as thick as a mail order cata- 
logue from Chicago. The experts in the 
Treasury’s legislative section still are try- 
ing to break down the Sanskrit of the new 
law into an English that the tax lawyers, 
maybe, will be able to interpret to every- 
day citizens. The words in the new law, 
itself, make not much more sense to the 
layman than the symbols on the chart for 
an eye test. 

The legislative section has had years 
of experience with tax laws. It has man- 
aged to get meanings out of many a cir- 
cular phrase. Its experts sat in on the 
formulation of the present law. Yet, in 
evolving the regulations, they have fre- 
quent consultations with the legislative 
draftsmen who jotted down the thoughts 
of Congress in legal language. 

A committee of seven experts from the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue and other 
sections of the Treasury writes the forms 
that are sent to the individual taxpayers 
and to the 2,800,000 business firms that 
act as withholding-tax agents. The com- 
mittee tries to get the form for the small 
individual taxpayer as simple as possible. 

This committee now is working on the 
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MORE THAN 75,000,000 FORMS MUST BE PROCESSED BY 40,000 EMPLOYES ALREADY TANGLED IN HOPELESS VERBIAGE 


forms that will be sent to income tax pay- 
ers for the September 15 filing. It can’t 
wait for the regulations to be drawn. It 
has to figure out the law and evolve the 
forms to fit the legal requirements. Some 
of its members have been working with 
tax forms ever since the first income tax 
law was written. But they often 
have to ask the legislative draftsmen just 
what Congress meant to say. 

The administrative section of the Bu- 
reau is busy now with daylong conferences 
on how to set up the procedures for col- 
lection. Here is a sample of one of the 
fairly minor technical operations they are 
trying to work out. 

The business firms that collect withhold- 
ing taxes from their employes have to file 
four reports a year with the Collectors in 
their districts. The Bureau wants to check 
the income tax returns of the employes 
against the reports of the employer, But 
often, especially with big corporations, 
these reports and an employe’s returns 
will be filed in separate tax-collection of- 
fices. A business house in the financial dis- 
trict of New York City may have em- 
ployes who live up in the Bronx, others 
who live across the Hudson in New Jer- 
sey, or in nearby Connecticut. Even such 
a local operation might involve as many as 
four collection districts. For a corporation 
with employes all over the country, this 
checkup will be far more difficult. It is 
one of the minor headaches for the Bu- 
reau. One official puts it this way: 

“After you have spent all day batting 
your head against this law, you are fairly 
certain you are going nuts.” 

The over-all headaches for all concerned 
are so great that both Democrats and 
Republicans are shying away from respon- 
sibility for the new law. That is why 
more changes are to be expected. 


even 
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ABOUT JOBS FOR RETURNING VETERANS 


(A vast machinery is being set in mo- 
tion by the Government to help returning 
service men get their old jobs back or find 
new employment. Already federal agencies 
are helping thousands of men, discharged 
from the Army and Navy because of 
wounds, age or other reasons, to find places 
in civilian life, often in war-connected 
work. In the months ahead, this task of 
locating jobs and bringing employers in 
contact with returning veterans will in- 
crease to very large proportions.) 


Many employers are finding that men 
who left for the armed forces now are 
coming back. Usually the employers are 
glad to have them at this time. Later, 
when great numbers return, this may not 
be the case. This raises the question: 
What are the rights of the returning men 
to their old jobs? 


Some men, discharged from service, will 
be entitled to their old jobs, others will 
not. The Selective Service Act says that 
any person who left a position, other than 
a temporary job, for military training and 
service, must be restored by his employer, 
under certain conditions, to his old job 
or one of like status, pay and seniority. If 
you are a service man and want to claim 
your old job, you must receive an honor- 
able discharge from the service and must 
still be qualifie’ to handle the job. Fur- 
thermore, you must ask for reinstatement 
within 40 days of your discharge. 


The law provides that an employer does 
not have to take back a service man if 
the employer’s circumstances have changed 
so as to make it impossible or unreason- 
able for him to do so. Thus, if an em- 
ployer has curtailed his operations or 
changed the nature of his business, it might 
be impossible or unreasonable for him to 
take back all of his former employes who 
went into the service. But, if a man is 
re-employed, he cannot be discharged with- 
out cause for one year. 


These re-employment rights apply not only 
to men who were drafted but also to men 
who left regular jobs to volunteer for mili- 
tary service. But, if you took the job of 
a man going into service and later entered 
the service yourself, you probably were 
a “temporary” employe. Else there might 
be two claimants to the same job. 


Suppose an employer refuses to take 
back a former employe? 


There are ways to force him to do so. The 
re-employment division of the Selective 
Service System looks after re-employment 
rights of veterans. If it rules that a man 
should be restored to his old job, but the 
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employer still refuses, the case can be 
taken without charge to a federal district 
court. If the service man wins his case, 
the employer must reinstate him and pay 
him salary or wage lost during dispute. 


How can a returning service man go 
about getting a new job or a job in 
a different locality? 


The United States Employment Service 
will try to find jobs for returning veterans 
who desire or, for physical reasons, re- 
quire different kind of work. In each of the 
1,500 regular offices of the USES there is 
a veterans’ employment representative. 
These representatives work in close co- 
operation with the Army and Navy and 
already are operating in more than 300 
Army and Navy hospitals. 


The USES gives preferential rating to war 
veterans. Those about to be discharged 
are interviewed and advised about their 
re-employment rights. They can register 
with the agency, specifying where they 
want to live and the kind of work they 
want. They also give their background 
and prewar experience. Copies of the reg- 
istrations are sent to the USES office in 
the area where a man wants to work, and 
efforts are made to line up a job for him 
there after he is released from service. 


How can an employer get in touch with 
these service men? 

If you are an employer, you can place an 
“order” with the Employment Agency for 
the men you want, explaining the type of 
work involved. If the job can be handled 
by a handicapped veteran, you should 
make this clear on your order. No fee is 
collected from employer or employe. 


Suppose a man has been injured in the 
service. What work is open to him? 


The Employment Service will find suit- 
able jobs for many who have been wounded 
or otherwise injured. If physical handicaps 
resulting from service-connected injuries 
make it necessary for a man to learn a new 
trade or occupation, he will be put in 
touch with the rehabilitation and voca- 
tional training facilities of the Veterans’ 
Administration. Others will be directed to 
the rehabilitation services of the U.S. Of- 
fice of Education where new skills are 
taught. Jobs will be sought for those com- 
pleting these courses of training. 


Are any Government jobs available for 
returning service men? 


If you are a war veteran and have the 
necessary qualifications, you will get pref- 
erence as an applicant for a Government 


job under Civil Service rules. In addition, 
Government employes who left regula 
jobs for military service are being restored 
to the same or similar jobs when they 
leave the Army and Navy. In some cases 
they return to Civil Service jobs with 
promotions which would have come tg) 
them if they had not been absent on mili’ 
tary duty. Many war service appoint. 
ments in the Government, however, are 
for the duration of the war and thus are 
listed as temporary. 


Are members of the women’s branches 
of the services given the same oppor. 
tunities and rights in getting civilian 
jobs? 

The entire facilities of the veterans’ em. 7 

ployment division of the USES are avail 7 

able to members of the women’s Army | 

and Navy services. Also members of the 
women’s three naval services, the WAVES, 

SPARS .and the U.S. Marine Corps Wom- 

en’s Reserve, have the same _ re-employ- 

ment rights to their old jobs as men of 
the Army and Navy. : 


The situation is different for the Army's # 
WACS, so far as re-employment rights are 9 
concerned. Until the law recently was 
changed, the old WAAC organization had 
the legal status of an auxiliary to, rather 
than an integral part of, the Army. This 
barred members who left jobs to join the 
old organization from claiming re-employ- 
ment rights. Those who join the new WAC 
branch after it is integrated with the Army 
will have these rights to their old jobs. 


Will veterans of previous wars be able 
to get jobs through the Employment 
Service? 


Yes. The facilities of the agency still will 
be open to them. Also, veterans of previous 
wars, as well as soldiers and sailors of 
World War II, will be given preference 
over nonveterans in filling jobs. 


Is there a civilian organization to help 
returning veterans to get jobs? 


Plans are being made for a nationwide 
non-Government organization to help re- 
turning service men in finding jobs and to 
advise them in other matters, though the 
organization is not yet functioning in any 
State. It would be known as the National 
Clearing House Committee and would 
have the support of business, civic, labor, 
farm, veteran and fraternal groups. Un- 
der the plan, local volunteer committees 
would meet returning soldiers and sailors 
to discuss job opportunities, re-employ- 
ment rights and employment facilities of 
the Government. 
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Beautiful ... But Deadly 


EXPLORERS will tell you that the greatest dangers in 
jungles are not poisonous snakes or vicious beasts, 
but insects. Mosquitoes that carry malaria, and other 
winged carriers of dangerous diseases are eternal 
enemies of man, 

Yet American fighting men must enter jungles and 
other insect-ridden spots of the earth and live in them. 
But these men do not go unprotected. They have new 
weapons in the fight against insect-borne disease. One 
is an insect repellent, more powerful than any known 
before, developed to make insects keep their distance 
from human prey. 

This product is the result of a cooperative research 
program by two Units of UCC, CARBIDE AND CARBON 
CHEMICALS CORPORATION and NATIONAL CARBON 
COMPANY, INC., in which more than 600 chemical 
compounds—many of them unknown before—were 
synthesized and tested. 

Other forms of protection are anti-malarial sub- 
stances ... superior to natural quinine in some ways 
...now béing made from synthetic organic chemicals, 
Several of these chemical raw materials are among 
the 160 developed and made commercially available 
by CARBIDE AND CARBON CHEMICALS CORPORATION, 

Now that sources of quinine, used in combating 
malaria, are practically all in enemy hands, these 
developments are of particular importance. Together 
with the accomplishments of other organizations, they 
will help reduce the incidence of malaria and other 
insect-borne tropical diseases . . . and thus aid in keep- 
ing American fighters healthy and effective. 

Long and continuous research by all UCC Units has 
contributed to advances in science which have helped 
bring better health to millions. Such research, greatly 
intensified by the needs of today, promises much for 
the future. 


BUY UNITED STATES WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 
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a. Vi | 
MEDICAL METALS. New 
stainless steels and other 
alloys...made possible by 
UCC basic research... 
meant better hospital and 
medical equipment. 


Rx PLASTICS. BAKELITE 
AND VINYLITE plastics, 
creations of UCC Units, 
have resulted in better 
paints, floor coverings, 
hospital sheeting, and 
other improvements, 


BREATH OF LIFE. LINDE 
oxygen U.S.P. is used in 
treating over 20 different 
ailments. It provides the 
breath of life in hospitals 

.and in the substrato- 
sphere, 


ee a 


WHITE MAGIC. Carbon, 
blackest substance known, 
works white magic in 
“sun” lamps, increases 
vitamin D in milk with 
ultra-violet light, and thus 
aids health, 


Un- UNION CARBIDE AND CARBON CORPORATION 


tees 
ilors 30 East 42nd Street [88 New York, N. Y. 


Principal Products and Units in the United States 


INDUSTRIAL GASES AND CARBIDE PLASTICS 


The Linde Air Products Company Bakelite Corporation 
The Oxweld Railroad Service 

ELECTRODES, CARBONS AND BATTERIES Company and Carbon Chemicals 
Corporation National Carbon Company, Inc. The Prest-O-Lite Company, Inc. Corpor 


ALLOYS AND METALS CHEMICALS 


Metallurgical Company Carbide and Carbon Chemicals 


Corporation Plastics Division of Carbide 
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“Bet I come back hitched !” 


Mother will bring him breakfast in bed. 
Dad will talk of Belleau Woods and how 
they did it in ’18. Mary —well, she’s 
half-way promised —there’ll be a moon— 
and leave it to a Marine with two weeks’ 
leave to get ‘“‘the situation well in hand!” 


So Pullman has another passenger to- 
night—this lieutenant heading home— 
another reason wartime travel is at an 
all-time high. And besides the huge load 
on regular trains, an average of almost 
30,000 troops a night ride special trains 
of sleeping cars. 


So sometimes, it’s a tight squeeze to 
take care of everyone, especially in the 
customary Pullman manner. But most 
passengers realize the difficulties and are 
tolerant of short-comings. 


And it’s not only that they’re saying, 
“Troops come first with us, as they do 
with Pullman.” It’s also that wartime 


pn 


travelers don’t seem so concerned about 
the free choice of accommodations and 
the lavish services that made peacetime 
Pullman trips such memorable occasions. 


That’s probably because what people 
want from Pullman now are the funda- 
mental features rather than the frills. 


The privacy and comfort that permit a 
few golden hours of utter relaxation. That 
present an opportunity to do some quiet 
thinking beyond the jangle of a telephone. 
That invite—gently but insistently —the 
deep, untroubled sleep that “knits up 
the ravell’d sleeve of care.” 


These things may seem little in them- 


selves, but they are of vast importance 
to those whom war drives hard because 
a good day’s work depends a lot upon a 
good night’s sleep. So ask yourself, “Is 
my trip necessary?’’ If it is, please: 


Cancel promptly, when plans change, 
and make the Pullman bed reserved for 
you available to someone else. 


Travel light and give yourself and fel- 
low passengers the room that excess 
luggage would take up. 


Ask your Ticket Agent on which days 
trains may be least crowded on the route 
you want to take. Try to go on one of 
those days if you can. 


PULLMAN 


— THE SURE WAY TO GET WHERE YOU WANT TO GO 
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_ Presidents Weelk 
WHY ROME WAS BOMBED 








Executive's Justification of Raid as an Attack on Military Center 


Threat of labor leaders 
to demand pay rises unless 
prices are rolled back 


President Roosevelt has plenty of wor- 
ries left, despite the absence of Congress 
from Washington. Catholic prelates are 
disturbed over the bombing of Rome. La- 
bor leaders are upset by rising price trends. 
In the midst of tougher fighting, produc- 
tion is dropping. And Washington offi- 
cials, though less turbulent than usual, 
are still sniping at each other. 

The President still hopes that the Ger- 
mans and Italians will make Rome an 
open city. But he is not too hopeful. For 
more than a year, efforts have been di- 
rected toward that end. They failed, and 
Rome was bombed. It may be again. 

At a press conference, Mr. Roosevelt 
said that every argument had been used to 
get the Fascists to declare Rome an open 
city, but they would not agree. That 
would require the removal of all military 
installations from Rome. Within Rome, 
the President said, there are munitions 
plants, airports and the railroad facilities 
that are used to carry troops and munitions 
to Southern Italy. 

The President said that, when the Sicilian 
campaign began, he had to think of the 
American and British boys who were 
placed in greater danger by the enemy 
power that flowed through Rome. He said 
the bombing of Rome was undertaken 
with the primary objective of saving Amer- 
ican and British lives. 

Mr. Roosevelt said he did not believe 
in bombing for retaliation, but that de- 
struction in order to save the lives of our 
men at war sometimes is necessary. He 
did recall that, with the aid of the Ital- 
ians, Germany destroyed 4,000 churches, 
hospitals and libraries in Great Britain. 
The problem in Rome, he said, is that of 
a city venerated all over the world, but a 
city that is being used for military pur- 
poses. The President did not comment on 
the letter of the Pope deploring the bomb- 
ing, or on the various statements by 
American churchmen. Some also protested. 
_ Labor’s uneasiness is even more press- 
ing. Presidents William Green of the 
American Federation of Labor and Philip 
Murray of the Congress of Industrial Or- 
ganizations, called attention to the rising 
cost of living and said that Prentiss 
Brown, the Price Administrator, had 
failed. In a statement at the White House, 
they said that, if Mr. Roosevelt’s admin- 
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istrators had decided not to roll prices 
back to Sept. 15, 1942, levels, labor could 
not continue to support the and 
price-stabilization program. 

What they meant was that they would 
have to demand higher wages if prices 
were not rolled back. A fresh survey by 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics says the 
cost of living decreased by 0.2 per cent 
for city workers in the month ended June 
15, caused by declines in butter and vege- 
table prices. In spite of this decline, the 
over-all cost of living still stood at 7 per 
cent above the Sept. 15, 1942, level at 
which OPA was shooting, and 23.8 per 
cent above January, 1941, the base date 
for the “little steel” formula. Labor is 
getting restless. 

But the fact that the labor leaders are 
backing away from the stabilization pro- 
gram does not imply that labor is turning 
its back upon Mr. Roosevelt, personally. 
He sought to get a rounded subsidy pro- 
gram from Congress. After a long, tough 
battle, he got a part of what he wanted. 
But the program is hedged about by re- 
strictions, and whatever new one is de- 
vised depends upon the mood of Congress 
when legislators return to Washington. 

The President said that if any bright 
person could tell the administrators how 
to get the prices down, they would be very 
grateful. He indicated, however, that new 
plans are being developed. 


wage 





POPE PIUS 


Mr. Roosevelt said he knew nothing 
about a speech by Secretary Ickes in 
which the Cabinet officer sought to dis- 
associate New Dealers from responsibility 
for running the war. Mr. Ickes said former 
businessmen have that job. 

Mr. Ickes helped in early speeches to 
carry the ball for a third term. His latest 
speech fits into a somewhat similar pat- 
tern. For the shadow of an approaching 
election year is clearly to be seen in Wash- 


ington. 
The Republican National Committee 


claims it can glimpse victory for its can- 
didate. A Republican Postwar Policy Com- 
mittee—whose thinking fits into the general 
lines of the international thoughts of Wen- 
dell Willkie—demands of the National 
Committee a clear statement against isola- 
tionism. And Representative ,McCor- 
mack, of Massachusetts, the Democratic 
House Leader, invites Republicans who 
are opposed to isolationism to come out of 
a divided Republican Party and join a 
Democratic Party which he said is united 
on that principle. Mr. Roosevelt says noth- 
ing about politics. 

Some presidential visitors are politi- 
cians, however. Last week, the President 
lunched with Senators Mead, of New 
York, and Russell, of Georgia, both Dem- 
ocrats. And he spent 45 minutes with Ed- 
ward J. Flynn, the former chairman of the 
Democratic National Committee. 


—Wide World | 


WITH DOVES & OLIVE BRANCHES 


... the targets were swastikas, fasces; not crosses 
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“In proportion as the structure of a govern- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
tial that public opinion should be enlightened.” 

GEORGE WASHINGTON 








THE AGE OF SUFFERING 


By DAVID LAWRENCE 


The people of China more than four years ago be- 
gan to feel the impact of Japanese bombs—millions 
of men, women, and children were killed or maimed. 

Then came the horrible devastation of Warsaw and 
the slaughter of hundreds of thousands of innocent 
people in Poland by the Nazi air force. 

Shortly afterwards we witnessed the frightful mas- 
sacre of the people of Holland and Belgium followed 
later by a nightly Nazi bombing of the people of 
Britain. 

These are not the only civilian populations that 
have been bombed. We recall the grim list—Norway, 
Czechoslovakia, Greece, Jugoslavia and France as well 
as Russia. 

On the battlefields hundreds of thousands of Ger- 
mans and Italians and British and French and Rus- 
sians have fallen—and still the war goes on to a stage 
of perhaps even larger casualties. 

Now it is we, bombing Japanese, Italian and Ger- 
man areas, who are inflicting on the civilian popula- 
tions the misery that comes from aerial warfare. 

Bombing of Rome was a sensational example of the 
lengths to which even our side has felt constrained to 
go in order to attack military objectives. Only Mus- 
solini’s refusal, however, to cease using Rome as a 
military center and to declare it an open city prompt- 
ed the action of the Allied commanders. 

Like a pestilence or famine of old, the epidemic of 
war has swept the globe. Even nations which have 
had a horror of engaging in a struggle wherein civilian 
populations become the innocent victims of necessary 
military strategy growing out of the use of a new 
weapon—the airplane bomber—have found themselves 
reluctantly raiding enemy cities irrespective of the in- 
cidental destruction of human life among the civilians 
—men, women and children. 

PHRASE, ‘HUMANE We are at grips with enemies 

who give no quarter and do not 
WARFARE,’ IS hesitate to use the U-boat as 
OUTMODED NOW : 

well as the airplane to accom- 
plish ruthlessly the objectives of total war. The phrase 
“humane warfare” which was so much in our vocabu- 
lary in World War I is almost wholly missing today. 
The only exception is that as yet gas attacks have not 
been employed on any organized basis. And these 
may come before the war ends. 

In America World War I brought us relatively few 
casualties. In a corresponding eighteen months of 


World War II our casualties have not been even as 
high as then. 

But Americans are shedding their blood on all con- 
tinents and on the seven seas. We have mobilized 
many more men this time and the area of combat is 
truly world-wide. We see ahead another year or more 
of war, and that means more casualties in the theaters 
of actual conflict and more suffering in the homes of 
our people. 
war's HoRRoRS Ths esident of belligerent ae 
PORTEND CHANGE The suffering of the German and 
IN HUMAN SPIRIT ; : 

the Italian peoples is heavy. 
That of the Russian and the Chinese peoples probably 
exceeds anything experienced by other nations. The 
people of Britain have stood stanchly under air raids 
and have watched ship after ship go down in the icy 
waters of the North Atlantic with loved ones aboard. 

The peoples of France and Poland and Czechoslo- 
vakia and Holland and Belgium and Norway and 
Jugoslavia and Greece have suffered not only the 
agonies of attack by land and air but they have felt the 
humiliation and tortures as well of a conqueror’s yoke, 

What will the effect of all this suffering be? We in 
America, scarcely touched by World War I, entered a 
period of unexampled prosperity and riotous living 
thereafter. It will not be the same this time. For the 
casualties will be heavier and the damage greater. 
Already we perceive in the attitude of the British peo- 
ple a profound change—an awareness of war as a 
leveller of mankind. Class distinctions vanished as hu- 
man beings were huddled together in the overcrowd- 
ed air raid shelters of London’s underground, waiting 
in terror for the end of the bombings. Only in Ger- 
many or in territories controlled by Hitler and Mus- 
solini are demarcations of race or religion retained. 
And even within those zones kind hearts risk their 
lives to befriend the victims of “racial superiority” 
amid the brutal tortures of starvation deliberately im- 
posed on the helpless and the innocent. 

Something must have stirred and still must be stir- 
ring within Christian souls in Axis domains. There 
could hardly be a worshipping of Christ on Sundays or 
an adherence to the gospel of the Brotherhood of Man 
if no pity were manifest during the week as other crea- 
tures of God were being subjected to cruelties and 
crimes so flagrantly violative of Christian dogma and 
Christian philosophy. 
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TURN GERMANS 








“| wholly disapprove of what you say but will 
defend to the death your right to say it.’ 


VOLTAIRE 








Peoples everywhere feel the impact of bombing and destruction— 


Effect of this on the attitudes of nations and particularly on the 


The Pope at Rome has cried out against these indig- 
nities. His voice has been lifted in behalf of Jews and 
Gentiles, in behalf of human beings everywhere—but 
the inexorable hand of war is not stayed. Suffering 
goes on as the fury of man’s contrivances of destruction 
rains more havoc on the innocent as well as the guilty. 

But it would be a mistake to assume that all this 
is not having or will not have its effect on human be- 
havior for years to come. God moves in strange ways 
His wonders to perform. Though war is man-made 
and is the result of man’s errors, there must come out 
of it a different conception of man’s duty to his fel- 
low-man than has governed individual and national 
responsibility heretofore. It is here that God’s influ- 
ence will inevitably be felt as man begins to see again 
that in the reconciliation of the human spirit lies the 
only hope of an enduring peace. 

The German people have traveled longest through 
the fire. For nearly ten years they have been under 
a tyrant’s rule and they have been compelled to make 
sacrifices of unparalelled severity for the State. They 
have long been deprived of the simple comforts of 
life and they have yielded to total war’s demands the 
sum and substance of their entire resources. Such an 
obedience to any cause, however mistaken or mis- 
guided, cannot but arouse in all of us a desire to trans- 
form such a people into a useful and constructive 
member of the family of nations. What contributions 
to science and human betterment can such a people 
make if led along the paths of constructive achieve- 
ment rather than left by the vengeful hand of a con- 
queror to brood upon more war and the ingenuities of 
more engines of destruction? 

SUFFERING MAY If we can see ahead only a con- 
tinuance of hate and revenge, 
then the war will have taught us 
little. If we can see only the sub- 
jugation for all times of an energetic, dynamic people. 
we will merely be creating out of the sullenness of de- 
spair the festering sores of another world conflict. We 
will be compelled to maintain then at all times heavier 
and heavier armaments with back-breaking taxes and 


FROM EVIL AIMS 


) the social disorders of widespread economic chaos. 


There must be some other way. Maybe the suffering 
which the German people have undergone already and 
will undergo before their last guns are silenced will 
cultivate a sincere desire to follow the wishes of God 
instead of the allurements of an evil ambition. 


growth of a new human spirit—The true meaning of the war. 


The whole world will feel deeply the reaction of war 
this time as never before. Intelligent minds suppressed 
during the era of dictatorships will bring to bear a 
powerful influence for a sensible economic order and 
its corollary—a sensible international order. 
AMERICA MUST But it is easy to leave it ~d 0 
FOLLOW PATH OF other fellow—to see it as the jo 

of other nations as we forget that 
UNSELFISHNESS ane: 

our own responsibility to be ob- 
jective and cooperative in constructing such a world 
order cannot be ignored. We cannot lapse into a selfish 
isolationism or a cruel attitude of studied indifference 
toward the other peoples of the world, relying on our 
abundant resources and peculiar national advantages 
to render us immune from the after-effects of this 
war. 

America’s power in the post-war world will transcend 
any that she exerted in the last peace conference. Our 
disinterested position will make us the greatest medi- 
ating influence the world has ever known. We can 
help to make the kind of peace that will last for cen- 
turies by introducing into the councils of nations an 
unselfish yet insistent attitude which will be ready to 
help decide impartially and equitably the many dis- 
putes and economic conflicts which ordinarily we 
avoid but which it will become our solemn duty here- 
after not to shrink from resolving. For in that way 
peace can be preserved. It will not be easy and the 
inconveniences and irritations will be numerous but 
we will not be true to the many who will have made 
the supreme sacrifice if we fail to understand either 
the suffering of the living or the immortal spirit of 
those who died for us. 

Suffering is no welcome teacher nor does its pro- 
longation afford any satisfaction even though it is our 
arms which today are progressing savagely to the ulti- 
mate victory. There can be no happiness in a victory 
which inflicts suffering on the men, women and chil- 
dren who have had no part in the starting of this war. 
There can be no joy in the success of our arms if we 
exert merely the brutishness of its physical power and 
not the far-reaching influence of our moral force to 
improve the lot of mankind. 

Only through suffering have we somehow been 
taught in the past. Only through suffering are we per- 
haps being taught today that the road to human 
brotherhood is being opened wide to us again—for 
this may be the true meaning of the War. 
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This war, in dollars, is costing several 
times more than did the first World 
War. In American lives, the present war 
thus far has been much the less costly. 
The Pictogram tells the story of this 
country’s part in World War I as con- 
trasted with an equal period in this war. 

For the United States, the first World 
War lasted 584 days, from April 6, 1917, 
to Nov. 11, 1918. This country completed 
the 584th day of the second World War 
on July 12, 1943. 

In 1918, the United States mobilized 
4,300,000 men. In an equal period of this 
war, 9,300,000 men have been mobilized. 

The first World War cost the U.S. 
$22,500,000,000. The present war already 
has cost $92,000,000,000, or nearly five 
times as much. The cost is going up at a 
rate of $7,600,000,000 a month. 

In World War I, 53,000 Americans were 
killed or died of wounds. In an equal 
period of this war, total losses, including 
the dead among those now reported 
missing, probably have been less than 
30,000. This is about half the losses of 
World War I. American casualties, in- 
cluding wounded and missing, totaled 
350,000 in World War I and were 90,000 
in an equal period of this war. 

This country will have 6,500,000 more 
men in the armed forces this year than 
it had in 1918. The planned total of 10,- 
800,000 for all land, sea and air branches 
will give the United States an immense 
human stake in World War II. 

The huge expenditures for arms are 
being made to bring victory with a mini- 
mum of losses. The United States Army 
and Navy are trying to fight with ma- 
chines in order to save lives. The effort 
is to arm American forces with an abun- 
dance of better, faster, deadlier weapons 
than those of the enemy. 

The smaller losses thus far are partly 
the result of success of this effort. The 
biggest losses were at the start—at Pearl 
Harbor and in the Philippines—when 
Americans were caught unprepared. 
Strong air protection and strategic bomb- 
ing to undermine the enemy are saving 
American lives. In this war, U.S. Army 
Air Forces total 2,000,000 men. In World 
War I, they totaled 150,000. Since ade- 
quate air preparation has _ preceded 
ground attack by well-equipped troops, 
American losses have been less than ex- 
pected in every action. 

But officials warn America to be pre- 
pared for larger losses in the heavy 
actions that still lie ahead. Unless Ger- 
many and Japan should collapse sud- 
denly, officials expect that, before this 
war ends, American losses will be far 
greater than in the first World War. 
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GRAPEFRUIT LEMONS GRAPES 


EXTRA FOOD COUPONS FOR YOU, MADAM 
.. COMPLIMENTS OF AMERICAN RAILROADS 


HANKS to American railroads, you can leave your 
food ration coupons at home when you go shopping 
for fresh fruits and vegetables. 


Oranges, lemons, grapefruit, melons, cherries, berries, 
and many other fruits do not require precious ration points. 


Potatoes, tomatoes, green beans, peas, cabbage, let- 
tuce, and many other vegetables are point free. 


These are brought to your local markets by railroads 
—often from thousands of miles away. 


It is a tremendous job to keep the supplies of foods 
moving these days when railroad facilities are carrying 
unprecedented loads of war materials and supplies. 


But the Erie and other American railroads are con- 
tinuing to serve the home front as well as the battle front. 


And those extra 
coupons you have as a 
result of buying fresh 
fruits and vegetables 
are with the compli- 
ments of your Ameri- 
can railroads, 





25,000,000 NET TONS Dany ° 
AMERICAN RAILROADS aT WAR 


7 Erie Railroad 


Buy War Bonds and Stamps 





* ONE OF AMERICA’S RAILROADS—ALL UNITED FOR VICTORY « 
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of National Issues 


FDR’s Crackdown 
On Official Feuds: 


Press Reaction 


President Roosevelt’s disciplinary ae. 
tion in the public dispute between Vice 
President Wallace and Secretary of Com- 
merce Jones is welcomed by the majority 
of commenting editors as a needed move to 
end interdepartmental bickering. To others 
it indicates merely a “hush-hush” policy. 
Some regard the President’s failure to go 
into the merits of the case as unfair, 

It is generally conceded that, as the 
Columbus (O.) Dispatch (Ind.) \ says, 
“the brush-off suffered by Mr. Wallace 
means that he is finished politically.” 

Irrespective of the political futures of 
the two men, the Cleveland (O.) Plain 
Dealer (Ind.-Dem.) declares: “The Chief 
Executive was justified and well-advised 
in the action he took to discipline them 
and to warn others that bickerings and 
personal differences must-be subordinated 
to improve public administration.” But 
the Concord (N.H.) Daily Monitor 
(Ind.) views the President’s action as 
“simply attempting to drive underground 
evidences of a confusion pretty much of 
his own making.” 

The McKeesport (Pa.) Daily News 
(Ind.) takes a similar stand toward 
“wrapping further secrecy around the 
squabbles of Washington,” and, while ap- 
plauding the consolidation of previously 
divided authority in the new Office of 
Economic Warfare, asks: “Would _ this 
have been achieved had not the Vice 
President carried the issue to the public?” 

Most commenting editors point out that 
the President, as the Richmond (Va.) 
Times-Dispatch (Ind.-Dem.) puts it, “has 
administered a heavier rebuke to Mr. Wal- 
lace than to Mr. Jones despite the fact 
that he sent them identical letters.” 

“The accuser is taken completely out 
of the war effort,” says the Washington 
(D.C.) Post (Ind.), while “Mr. Jones re- 
mains at the heart” of it. 

As to Mr. Roosevelt’s motives, the Hart- 
ford (Conn.) Daily Courant (Rep.) sur- 
mises: “For some months past, Mr. Wal- 
lace has not ‘clicked’ with the country... 
His aitack on Mr. Jones gave the Presi- 
dent an opportunity to drop him.” 

The elimination of Mr. Wallace, at any 
rate, indicates, in the view of many news- 
papers, a conservative shift on the Prest- 
dent’s part in preparation for a fourth- 
term campaign. 
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There's a heritage and character distilled 
t any into Kentucky Tavern that makes it the _ 
news- perfect Bourbon for fine drinks, There’s™ 


ns only one better buy in bonds—War Bonds! 
burth- 


EWS BOTTLED IN BOND KENTUCKY STRAIGHT BOURBON + 100 PROOF + GLENMORE DISTILLERIES CO., INCORPORATED, LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 
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For gas masks 
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Sooner or later it comes up in most 
every production conference. ... 
see As founder of the plastics industry 
and as producer of the complete 
range of Lumarith plastics, 
we can help you very directly. 
Celanese Celluloid Corporation, 
Tue First Name in Ptastics, 
180 Madison Avenue, New York City, 
a division of Celanese Corporation of America. 


a “How about using plastics?”’ 
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_Question— 
of the Week 


Title Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 

For the first time, all individual income 
tax payers are being put on a current-pay- | 
ment basis. As a result, hundreds of thou- | 
sands of employers find themselves acting | 
in the role of tax collector for the Federal 
Government, and millions of workers have 
discovered that 20 per cent of their pay 
(above certain exemptions) has been de- 

ducted from their pay envelopes. 

| Because of widespread interest in this | 

| new method of tax collection, The United 

| States News asked employers and others | 
this question: 


Does your experience to date in 
collection of the withholding tax 
from employes tend to show that 
this collection-at-the-source plan is 
the answer to the collection ques- 
tion? 


Answers are presented herewith. Others 
will appear next week. 








J. J. Russell 


New York City; Secretary-Treasurer, Revere 
Copper and Brass, Inc., 


answers: 

We have been deducting this 20 per 
cent withholding tax only since the first 
of July. However, our opinion at the mo- 
ment is that it is as good an answer to 
the collection question as we have seen. 
It certainly collects practically all the tax 
from the so-called laboring man, who com- 
prises a very substantial part of all em- 
ployes. 

We realize there have been other sug- 
gestions, such as the one that every in- 
dividual make a quarterly return and pay 
the tax at that time, but we are inclined 
to believe there would be a great many 
people, classified as laborers, who would 
never make such a return. That would re- 
quire the Government to enforce collection 
by policing and regulation, which is an al- 
most impossible task. 

The withholding tax, of course, involves 
a great deal of additional work on the part 
of the employer, and, as you say, places 
the employer in the position of acting as 
tax collector, but, in view of the existing 
war emergency, we believe we would have 
to answer the question by saying that the 
present procedure is the answer to the col- 
lection question for at least the time being. 


E. J. McMillan 


Knoxville, Tenn.; 
ting Mills, Inc., 


answers: 


While the present withholding tax plan 
means additional detail at a time when the 
Office force of most employers already is 
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President, Standard Knit- 
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“Veterans” of the Gallic wars... 
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over the Main Street of the Northwest! 


The legions of Caesar, the hosts of Han- 
nibal, like every army before and since, 
often marched on beans. Today these 
“veterans” are fighting again... helping 
supply valuable protein and food energy 
to our armed forces, civilians and allies. 

Among the world’s favorites are the 
plump, tender beans grown in the North- 
west, in Washington, Oregon, Idaho, 
Montana and Minnesota. From these 


states, Northern Pacific Railway last year 
helped move over 30,000,000 pounds... 
54 billion beans. 

Again this year, as meat-rationing con- 
tinues, and as war demands for beans in- 
crease, this plentiful meat-substitute will 
be even more conspicuous in the parade 
of vital war supplies moving along the 
tracks of the Northern Pacific — Main 
Street of the Northwest! 





MAIN STREET OF 


NORTHWEST 


THE 





burdened, we thoroughly approve the plan, 
believing it the only practical plan whereby 
federal income tax could be collected fro 
employes receiving wages or salaries, W, 


also thoroughly approve the pay-as-yoy. 


go basis of tax collection. 


W. G. Carey, Jr. 


New York City; President, The Yale 4 

eC o 7 Towne Manufacturing Co.; Past Presiden 
W Ss © © all Chamber of Commerce of the U.S; Vice 
Chairman, National Industrial Conferenc 


Tee ee | 2. eeeaeee eg 


answers: 

In our opinion, the plan in question ha 
not been in effect for a sufficiently Jong 
period for me or anyone else to express , 
really helpful opinion. All of us will knoy 
a great deal more about this whole subjed 
after we have had several months of ¢. 
perience, 


O. L. Alexander 


New York City; President, Pocahontas Fue 
Co., Inc., 


answers: 

The collection of the withholding tay 
from employes puts a tremendous burden 
on the employer and I don’t think there 
is any question but what many peopk 
will pay taxes under this plan who would 
not ordinarily pay. 


H. R. Christensen 


Cleveland, Ohio; Treasurer, Victory Manv- 
facturing and Tool Co., 
answers: 

We believe that this method is the mos 
effective way of collecting this tax, a 
many people in the past have neglected, 
by fair or foul means, to pay their tax 
This has been especially so with the low- | 
income group who have more recently 
become eligible for the payment of income 
taxes. 


D. A. Crawford 


Chicago, Ill.; President, The Pullman Co, 


answers: 
PRECISION I do not think we have had enough es 
MILITARY perience with the actual working of the | 
OPTICS withholding provision to say what it 
BY fect will be upon relations between en- 
ployer and employes, and I do not wish 
to appear in the role of either a critic or 


| in that of a prophet on this withholding 
at g ee procedure. 
FINE AMERICAN 





CAMERAS Henry Bruere 
bd New York City; President, Bowery Savings 
PRECISION OPTICAL INTERNATIONAL INDUSTRIES, INC. Bank, 
INSTRUMENTS answers: (by telegraph) 
+ 
AVIATION RADIO 
EQUIPMENT 


BUY WAR BONDS 





We find on limited experience that the 
plan of salary deduction for income taxes 
is working well and should prove satis 
factory. 

ANN ARBOR MICHIGAN 


‘NITED STATES NEWS 
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Owing to the character of the information contained in this portfolio, it is not for general distribution. It is available for review, 


through local Burroughs offices, to industrial and government officials directly concerned with war accounting problems. 





Behind each tab is a 
SAVING IN MANPOWER 


Behind each of these tabs there is detailed, comprehensive infor- 
mation describing and illustrating how a specific war accounting 
job is being handled in the fastest time possible, with the greatest 
possible saving in manpower. 


Altogether, this information represents the combined efforts of 
many men—officers in the armed services, government officials, 
war plant executives and Burroughs systems and installation men. 
Since long before Pearl Harbor, they have been working together 














= SSS in setting up and coordinating government and industrial ac- 
. 2 SS , counting procedures and practices. 


It is gratifying to know that Burroughs’ experienced technical 
MANUFACTURING staff has been able to contribute so much to so important a 
FOR WAR task—and that, through this portfolio, so many ideas for sav- 


The eumedeien of steed ing both time and manpower can be made available to others. 


equipment for the Army Air BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY e DETROIT, MICH. 
Forces, and the manufacture 
of Burroughs figuring and 
accounting equipment for the 
Army, Navy, U. S. Govern- 
ment and the nation’s many 


War activities, are the vital 
tasks assigned to Burroughs 





in the Victory Program. 


Figuring, Accounting and Statistical Machines * Nationwide Maintenance Service 
Carbon Paper, Roll Paper, Ribbons and Other Office Machine Supplies 











Our new maps have shadows on them, cast by wings 


LOOK at this map. Our children’s 
new geography books call it a North 
Polar projection of the world. 
Or, more simply, an air map of the 
world. 


It doesn’t matter much what we call 
it. The important thing is that maps 
like this show us the world as it really 
is — a world without fences or protec- 
tive barriers, a world in which nations 
once-remote are now clustered to- 
gether in one global community. 


On these maps are shadows cast by 
long-range American planes. War- 
planes today. Tomorrow, planes of 
peace and commerce, linking all the 


nations of the world together by “great 
circle” skyways. 

Such maps as this emphasize the fact 
that the broad Atlantic — formerly a 
6-day ocean voyage — has become a 
millpond. “Breakfast in New York, 
dinner in London” is no longer the 
fantastic idea it used to be — not to the 
Ferry Command pilots who are shut- 
tling back and forth between the U.S. 
and Britain several times a week. One 
such pilot actually flew a Liberator 
across the “pond” in 372 minutes! 

Another pilot’s flight-log reveals 


the fact that he recently spanned the 
South Atlantic 18 times in 20 days, 13 


of the trips being on consecutive days! 


No matter whether it fits in with our 
idea of geography or not, this startling 
truth cannot be brushed aside: Today, 
because of the plane, no spot on earth 
is more than 60 hours’ flying time from 


your local airport. 


Well worth pondering, too, is 
Wendell Willkie’s remark, after his 
31,000-mile globe-girdling flight in a 


“ 


Liberator: “. .. the net impression of 
my trip was not one of distance from 
peoples, but 


other of closeness to 


them.” 


As a nation, we are finding out that 


CONSOLIDATED VULTEE AIRCRAFT 
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The North Polar projection is just 
one of the many methods of skin- 
ning” the globe — “projecting” i's 
land areas onto a flat-surfaced map 
in such a way that airline distances 
from its center can be shown as 
straight, measurable lines. 











to win a global war — and a global 
peace — we must accept this new con- 
cept of the world. 


Our new maps, if they are honest 
maps, will clearly tell us we can no 
longer cling to the old-fashioned 
“two-hemisphere” idea of geography. 
For now we know that was the kind 
of thinking which lulled us into a 
sense of security before Pearl Harbor. 


We can no longer escape the fact 
that, in addition to being a potent 
factor in winning this global war, the 
new mastery of the air is welding the 
land masses and peoples of the world 
into a small, single sphere. 





Our forces in Australia sent a radiogram 
for special military equipment. They 
needed several tons of it — needed it ur- 
gently! To ship this material from the 
U. S. by freighter would have taken al- 
most a month. Loaded into a Liberator 
Express transport plane, the equipment 
arrived some 60 hours later! 


CONSOLIDATED VULTEE 
AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 
San Diego, Calif. + Vultee Field, Calif. 
Fort Worth, Texas ° New Orleans, La. 
Nashville, Tenn. « Wayne,Mich. « Allentown,Pa. 
Tucson, Ariz. ° Elizabeth City, N. C. 
Louisville, Ky. . Miami, Fia. 


Member, Aircraft War Production Council 








QUICK FACTS FOR AIR-MINDED READERS 


The long-range, 4-engine Liberator 
bomber, and its teammate, the Liber- 
ator Express were designed and per- 
fected by Consolidated Vultee. They 
were the first multi-ton bombers and 
transports to be built by volume-pro- 
duction methods on a moving assem- 
bly line. 


Among the smaller planes built by Con- 
solidated Vultee is the incredible Sentinel, 
popularly known as the “Flying Jeep.” De- 
signed to be the “eyes upstairs” of the 
Army ground forces, this highly maneu- 
verable liaison plane can climb almost ver- 
tically after a short take-off, can operate 
from cow pastures and highways, and 
hover at very low speeds. 


Ford, Douglas, and North American 
are also building the Consolidated 
Vultee Liberator bomber, to hasten the 
day of Victory. The famed Consoli- 
dated Vultee Catalina Navy patrol 
bomber is likewise being built by the 


Naval Aircraft factory at Philadelphia, 
and in Canada by Canadian Vickers, 
Ltd., and Boeing. 


In addition, some 10,000 suppliers 
and sub-contractors in cities all 
over the country have teamed up 
with Consolidated Vultee, building 
vital parts and sub-assemblies for 
the Liberator. 


“V.L.R.” — The bombers used in the 
V.L.R. (very long range) operations, 
mentioned by Prime Minister Church- 
ill in his recent address to Commons, 
are Consolidated Vultee 4-engine Lib- 
erators. Fully loaded with anti-sub- 
marine depth charges, the V.L.R. Lib- 
erators have a range of at least 2000 
miles. One recent Liberator attack oc- 
curred 1100 miles out. Operating both 
from U.S. and British bases, it is not 
unusual for the Liberators to stay out 
on patrol for 18 hours at a time. 





NO SPOT ON EARTH IS 

MORE THAN 60 HOURS’ 

FLYING TIME FROM YOUR 
LOCAL AIRPORT 
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Mighty Liberator bombers and Liberator Express transport planes move 
down the assembly line at one of the Consolidated Vultee plants. 





LIBERATOR (4-engine bomber) — CORONADO (patrol bomber) — CATALINA (patrol bomber) — P4Y (anti-submarine plane) — LIBERATOR 
EXPRESS (transport) — VALIANT (basic trainer) — VENGEANCE (dive bomber) — SENTINEL (“Flying Jeep”) — RELIANT (navigational trainer) 
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FRIDEN ... High-Speed Automatic Calculators, ; 


offer the solution of the problems in business today, 
created by the critical shortage of competent clerical 
help. Fridén Fully-Automatic Calculators are available 
when the applications to obtain deliveries have been 
approved by the War Production Board. Telephone 5 


your local Fridén Representative to secure information. 


Fridén Mechanical and Instructional —— 
Service is available in approximately 

250 Company controlled Sales Agen- — 

cies throughout United States, Canada. 


CALCULATING MACHINE CoO., INC. 
EXECUTIVE OFFICES AND PLANT + SAN LEANDRO, CALIFORNIA, U.S.A. 
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Finance Weel 


TREASURY’S COMING LOAN DRIVE: 


WHAT IT MEANS 


Success or failure of the Third War Loan, 
just announced by the Treasury to start 
September 9, is to tie in closely with the 
forthcoming tax program and may de- 
termine, to considerable degree, the com- 
plexion of the next tax law. 

Goal of the drive is $15,000,000,000. For 
the first time since the war started, the 
banks are to be left out of the picture. The 
money is to be borrowed from individuals, 
trustees, insurance companies, corporations 
and other nonbanking lenders. 

In other words, the money is to come, in 
full, from sources that will not contribute, 
by the borrowing, to inflation. Thus the 
Loan dovetails, as does the new tax policy, 


—Harris & Ewing 


THEODORE R. GAMBLE 
« « « bloc-buster bonds 


into the Administration’s general “hold the 
line” order against inflation. It is designed 
to take its place in the fight against in- 
flation alongside price control, rationing, 
wage and salary stabilization and taxes. 
The Treasury probably will get the full 
amount, may come to the wire with a big 
oversubscription. Five hundred thousand 
volunteer workers, it is estimated, will be 
selling the securities, mainly bonds. They 
will constitute a record-breaking sales force. 
The goal is a record-breaker for a non- 
banking drive. It is five times the goal of 
the First Liberty Loan in World War I. 
To finance the war for the last half of 
1943, the Treasury estimates it will need 
$52,000,000,000. Of that, it will obtain 
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TO TAXPAYERS 


$15,000,000,000 from taxes and other rev- 
enue sources. The Third War Loan calls 
for a minimum of the same amount, thus 
leaving $22,000,000,000 to be raised in 
ways not yet announced except that the 
banks will be asked to subscribe to two 
issues of securities soon after the Loan 
drive ends. 

Success of the Third War Loan holds 
the likelihood of a modest tax rise in the 
next revenue law, probably will make a 
compulsory savings law unnecessary. 

Possible failure of the Loan holds un- 
pleasant prospects. For one thing, it prob- 
ably would mean that the Treasury would 
have to borrow heavily from the banks, 
thus contributing to inflation. 

Higher taxes would become much more 
of a probability then; that is, much higher 
taxes than are in prospect now. That is 
one of the alternatives if people refuse to 
subscribe enough money voluntarily to 
reach the goal. The other alternative: 

Forced savings, to compel persons to 
lend their money to the Government when 
they decline to do so voluntarily. Treas- 
ury doesn’t want this. Apparently Con- 
gress doesn’t want it, either. Yet the 
money to carry on the war must be 
obtained. Undersubscription to the Loan 
probably would revive the forced-savings 
idea. 

The War Loan drive is planned on the 
whirlwind order. For months, the Treasury 
has been setting the stage for the big act. 
Headquarters will be Washington, where 
Treasury Under Secretary Daniel W. Bell, 
directly in charge of financing under Secre- 
tary Morgenthau, has supervised details. 
In direct charge will be Theodore R. Gam- 
ble, 37-year-old theater operator from 
Portland, Ore., as national director. 

Each State and the District of Colum- 
bia will have its own setup, will select its 
own volunteer salesmen, will be assigned 
its quota to be sold. 

A house-to-house campaign for each 
city, town and village is projected. Sales 
calls will be made by individuals and neigh- 
borhood committees. Rural sections will be 
covered by committees of farmers. Each 
State is to have a top committee, headed 
by a State chairman. 

Salesmen will be volunteers and unpaid. 
Purchases will be on a voluntary basis, but, 
if you have an income and don’t buy 
bonds, you’d better be prepared to give an 
airtight reason for not doing so. Ordinary 
alibis won’t go, as the setup is planned now. 

But there will be no buckets of yellow 
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“PAPER WORK” 
behind Battle Lines. 


Consider the “paper work” necessary in 
war times! It takes 30 tons of blueprints for 
a battleship—a bomber has 101,650 parts— 
a combat plane without engine requires 
3,500 separate drawings—a light tank needs 
2,500 blueprints—even a shell assembly re- 
quires 50 prints. Follow through to the bat- 
tle fronts—hundreds of thousands of forms, 
reports, bulletins, parts instructions, manu- 
als, and innumerable other “paper work”. 

Wherever such “paper work” is required 
—in office, plant or in the field—VARI- 
TYPER saves time and materials while giv- 
ing more legible, easier read copy. That's 
why thousands of VARI-TYPERS are now 
being used in leading war industries, in 
Government Departments and nearly all 
branches of the Army and Navy. 

This electric office composing machine 
employs a large selection of changeable 
types and variable spacings — gives even 
margins on both sides—on less paper, more 
quickly and at lower cost. There are VARI- 
TYPER models for all commercial uses and 
an Engineering Model for saving drafting 
time. Mail coupon or write for actual Case 
Histories of savings. 


In addition to VARI-TYPER, we manufacture pre« 
cision aircraft parts for the U. $. Army Air Corps. 


RALPH C. COXHEAD CORPORATION 
333 SIXTH AVE. » NEW YORK 14,N.Y. 





O) Please send Portfolio “How To Speed 
War Work”. 


0 Portfolio ““How Government Offices are 


Using Vari-Typer’’. 
0 Also include Case Histories and Samples. 











Name Title. 
Company. 

Address. 

City. State 

















se 
Matics Turn out One Set of Bomb | 
Caps Every 2 Minutes 
























Where older methods block produc- 
tion, the Mult-Au-Matic often proves 

a “block buster”. To speed output 

of the rear capsfora 1000 ib.bomb, ~~ 
a prominent manufacturer installed 

two 12” 8-spindle Type “D” Mult- 
Au-Matics, Now he gets 27 bomb 
caps every hour. 


The reason the Mult-Au-Matic licks 
such jobs is plain. Your operator 
loses no time loading and machin- 
ing, while multiple operations go 
on simultaneously at the 8 stations 
of the machine, each operation per- 
formed under ideal conditions of 
speed, feed and direction of cut. 


Perhaps you have a job that needs 


/ a block “busted”. Our engineering 
department will welcome your in- 
quiry. ¢ 














Close-up of 12” 8-spindle Mult-Au-Matic 
machining rear cap for 1000 lb. bomb. 





THE BULLARD 
COMPANY 


BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT 





paint, as there were in World War I day, 


to daub on houses of those who don’t yy. 
no barricades of barbed wire to cut of 
their front steps; no calls from the boss q 
unwilling buyers; no veiled threats fron 
credits. That rough stuff is banned. 

Seven different securities will be of. 
fered. From them youmay select those ty 
your liking or best adapted to your ¢. 
cumstances. 

Goal of $15,000,000,000 is minimum, 
will be exceeded greatly, Treasury hopes 
If so, the Third War Loan probably Will be 
the last big drive of 1943. If not, there may 
be another public drive in December, — 


Reserves for peacetime produc. 
tion. These concern business. Here, let ys 
say, is a plant making airplane parts. Be. 
fore the war it made jackknives. How cap 
it finance the cost of reconverting its pro- 
duction to jackknives when the war ends? 

Thousands of plants fall into this gep- 
eral category. Their wartime profits are 
held to low percentages by taxes and, 
often, through renegotiation of their con- 
tracts. Neither the one nor the other 
permits the plant to build up sufficient 
reserves to reconvert after the war with- 
out considerable financial loss. 

How can such companies be z:ven the 
opportunity to build up reserves? 

Members of Congress are tackling the 
question. So is the Administration. So are 
the officials who renegotiate contracts. All 
recognize the need for such reserves for 
plants that have changed their output 
completely. 

The answer, not yet obtained,-may lie 
in amending the tax law so as to permit 
such plants to deduct, tax-free, a small 
percentage of gross wartime receipts to be 
set aside for reserves. Apparently it does 
not lie, officials believe, in a change in 
renegotiation procedure. 

Solution of the problem involves post- 
war life of such plants. The subject is due 
to be threshed out in Congress next au- 
tumn. 


Victory tax. There is talk of increas- 
ing this tax to produce more than the 
net rate of 3 per cent (after credits), 
talk of changing the exemption of $12 a 
week. As yet, no definite plan has been 
evolved. 

Credits for Victory tax deductions, the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue is reported 
to have decided recently, may be claimed 
when taxpayers make out their declara- 
tions for 1943 next September 15. Previ- 
ously the idea had been to allow credits 
only when the final return for the year 's 
to be filed next March. 

Officially, the ruling hasn’t been ai- 
nounced, probably will not be made public 
until mid-August. The more liberal dec 
sion will result in somewhat smaller pay- 
ments September 15 for many taxpayers 
required to file declarations on that date. 
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Fire . . . the would-be destroyer of the 

Normandie... is being effectively fettered. 

Lifebelts, lifeboats, all ship’s gear of wood 
es and, or fabric, everything inflammable, in fact, 
eir con- may. now be rendered almost non-com- 
e other bustible with RCI’s new flameproofing resin 
me . .. one of many RCI chemical achievements 
ar WILh- 


helping to speed victory. 
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THE SKY IS NO LIMIT 


There is only one way for any builder of an airplane engine to approach 
his job, and that is to make each part as fine as he is able to make it. 

* But in achieving this goal, Allison started with two special ad- 
vantages. * One was the opportunity of drawing upon all 
General Motors’ “know-how” in the perfection of manu- ; 
facturing techniques. * The other was a privilege 
which had been ours for many years — the privi- 
lege of concentrating on assignments calling 
for high skill and precision in working 


with metals. * Perhaps we are aiming 





tages it is natural our aspi- 
ration should be to seek 
e build ever finer 


aircraft engines, 


POWERED BY 
ALLISON 
P-38— Lightning 
P-39—Airacobra 
P-40— Warhawk 
P-51— Mustang 





LIQUID-COOLED AIRCRAFT ENGINES 


DIVISION OF 
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Special Raport. 


(This article represents the result of an 








extensive research on a topic of out- 
standing importance in National Affairs.) 


SAGGING TRANSPORT SYSTEM: 
CAN IT STAND THE STRAIN? 


Scarcity of New Equipment and Parts Chief Handicap for Carriers 


Crisis on Western Lines 
expected with shift of 
wor emphasis to Pacific 


The nation’s gigantic transportation 
svstem is sagging under the strain of rec- 
ord wartime loads. Railroads are carry- 
ing more freight and passengers than ever 
before—with less equipment. Trucks, with 
more than ever to do, are wearing out and 
replacements ave limited, Busses and com- 
mercial airplanes are jammed. 
This situation is made very 
many individuals by vacations spent, of 
necessity, at home; by difficulties in ob- 
taining railroad reservations; by delays in 
the receipt of shipments, and even by such 
things as the streamlining of the big- 
that 


real for 


league baseball schedules sO less 
transportation will be needed. 

The public, moreover, hears a warning 
that the truck industry is threatened with 
a disastrous breakdown because of lack of 
new vehicles and parts. The warning comes 
from Joseph B. Eastman, Director of the 
Office of Defense Transportation. In ad- 
dition, Maj. Gen. Charles P. Gross, Chief 
of Transportation of the Army Service 
Forces, sharply raises the question whether 
the Western railroads will be adequate to 
the burden when the war shifts with full 
emphasis to the Pacific. 

These things have the public wonder- 
ing about the future and asking questions. 
What is the outlook for those who must 
travel and for the businessman who must 
receive materials and ship finished prod- 
ucts? How is the movement of such 
transportation staples as coal and crops 
affected? What are the foreseeable conse- 
quences to the war effort itself? To turn 
to the particulars: 

If you must travel, an exasperating trip 
probably lies ahead of you, no matter 
what method of transportation you use. 

By rail. Delays, while troop trains and 
war freight get the right of way, are the 
rule, with missed connections the result. 
Long lines form for dining-car meals. 
Many railroads have stopped or limited 
the serving of liquor. Most of the little 
travel luxuries have disappeared. No new 
passenger equipment has been built since 
Pearl Harbor, and space is at a premium. 
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—Association of American Railroads 


RAIL: War freight gets the right of way 


Often it is impossible to get reservations 
for the return trip before leaving home. 
Consequently, travelers sometimes are 
stranded for a day or two, awaiting accom- 
modations for the return journey. 
Passenger congestion is spotty, how- 
ever. It is at its worst in and out of Wash- 
ington and the big war-industry centers. 


ODT surveys show that nonessential 
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travel fell from 35 per cent in May, 1942, 
to 22 per cent in May, 1943. But the 
congestion continues and even grows as 
the size of the Army increases. 

ODT has plans prepared for passenger- 
travel rationing or priorities, but will put 
them in effect only when it becomes evi- 
dent that those persons who must travel 
on war business are being crowded off the 


BUS; It's every man for himself, no holds barred 








FOR YOUR FELT HAT, life begins on a rabbit’s back. But fingers couldn’t 
handle the tiny, fluffy rabbit hairs that are formed by the million into a fine 
hat. Air At Work can, and does! Dries them, conveys them, piles them into 
felt, and even removes dangerous fumes and dust along the way! Here’s 


how a rabbit gets pulled into a hat... 





1 Long, coarse hairs are pulled away from 
* the skins. “Carroting” the skins by means 
of various acids brings out the barbs on each 
individual fur fibre, calls for removal of the 
resultant poisonous fumes. But Sturtevant preci- 
sion exhaust carries these fumes harmlessly 
away, protects workers. 





2 Downy pelts—up to 16,000 of them an hour, 
* are then dried. Sturtevant cut drying time 
from 24 hours to 15 minutes by precision control 
of temperature, humidity. Dried pelts are fed 
into a machine, separating skin from the fur. 
Fur is then sorted and sent to blowing machine, 
where dust and impurities are blown out. 


3 Then air conveys the tiny fibres gently to a 
* machine that’s the last word in Sturtevant 
precision air control. It whirlpools fibres down 
onto a cone where the hat shape begins to form. 
This machine doubles production, greatly reduces 
health hazards. It “‘feels’’ the felt as it builds 
up, adjusts air flow for top quality ... 





4 The formed hood of rabbit fur is shrunk, 

* Sturtevant removing the steam from that 
process. It is then stiffened and dried by Sturte- 
vant controlled ovens. Last operations are block- 
ing and pouncing, calling for Sturtevant control 
of flying dust and fur. 





DIFFERENCE BETWEEN RED AND BLACK in many a post-war plant’s books will 
be use of engineered air to ventilate, heat, convey, air condition, control 


dust and fumes, burn fuel more eco- 
nomically. Sturtevant is ready to 
work with you or your post-war plan- 
ning committee to start solving these 
“engineered air” problems now. 


B. F. STURTEVANT COMPANY 
Hyde Park .«. « Boston, Mass. 





trains. There is yet no evidence of thy 

By bus. The bus traveler runs a fj, 
chance of being left standing on the plat. 
form watching his bus pull out. Traffic 
busses is up 75 per cent in the last year 
Trips take nearly a third longer now, oy. 
ing to the nationwide 35-mile speed limit 
Standing in the aisle for long trips is no 
unusual. But the volume of bus. trayg 
usually declines at the end of summer, 

By air. On the air lines, a priority sys. 
tem is in effect. Many passengers, after oh. 
taining reservations, have had to yield 
their space to Army or Navy officers or to 
civilians on Government business, By 
space usually is obtainable except on the 
busiest routes, although it may not gl. 
ways be had for the exact flight desired 

So much for the traveler. Now, what 
about the shipper? 

Shipping problems. The shipper faces 
delays and inconveniences, too. 

By rail. War freight moves first, which 
means that other kinds of freight move 
when there is space for it. Thus the bus- 
nessman producing war goods will receive 
his materials and have his products moved 
with fair promptness. Businessmen ip 
nonessential industries, however, must 
take their chances. And parcel post ship- 
ments are subject to the same delays as 
passenger travel. 

By truck. Priorities give war goods first 
call here, too. Frequently, however, time 
can be saved by giving short-haul de- 
liveries to the truckers, rather than the 
railroads. And the railroads prefer it that 
The truck lines have clubbed to- 
gether to pool all business and see to it 
that each truck is loaded to capacity be- 
fore it leaves. 

By air mail. Air mail sometimes is held 
back because the Army or Navy demands 
so much space on scheduled flights that no 
room is left for it. Such air mail then is 
shipped by rail or held for a later plane. 
The air lines, with half as many planes, 
are carrying more than half again as much 
air mail as before the war. 

Now, what about the movement of coal 
and crops? 

Moving coal. The transportation short- 
age inevitably means occasional severe 
coal shortages for many localities next 
winter. The railroads are short on open- 
top cars. Some colliers, which formerly 
moved coal to New England, have been 
sunk, and coal barges have been diverted 
to other uses, increasing the load on the 
railroads. Mr. Eastman is hopeful that 
some of the barges may be reclaimed. 

Moving crops. The railroads have kept 
abreast of the wheat harvest thus far, 
although the situation has been tight. 
Cars have been available for the Texas, 
Oklahoma and Kansas crops, but the 
strings of cars that waited on sidings 
prewar years have been noticeably lack- 
ing. Committees organized by ODT watch 
the situation as the harvest moves north- 
ward and see to it that transportation 1s 


way. 
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"Onward Christian Soldiers!” 


The sweet, clear voices of children still join 
in well-loved hymns. Church bells still 
ring, We worship as we please. For this 
és America. And here, religious freedom 
és as much a part of our lives as free speech, 
free enterprise or any of our other precious 
rights that little, hate-warped Nazi minds 
can never comprehend. 


* * * 


The fathers of these children are grocers, 
doctors, steel workers, clerks, lawyers, 
teachers, garage owners— men who have 
made their own way in a free country. 
Their own initiative and energy have 
brought them comforts and standards of 
living that people of other nations look 
at with wonder and envy. 


They’re living in a great country, these 
folks— where the government is the ser- 
vant of the people, not the master—where 
people are still respected as individuals. 


Their children are being well educated. 
They are being raised in decency. When 


BUY £72)N 
‘WAR BONDS Oo ee 
AND (((" Sg ) 
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they are old enough to earn their own 
way in the world, they will find opportu- 
nities such as only a free country can offer. 


These children—and millions of others 
like them—will shoulder the responsi- 
bilities of government, of business, of 
finance, of industry, of farming. They 
will be the wage earners and the profes- 
sional men and women of tomorrow. And 
they'll be better ones than their fathers 
if we continue to train them in the 
American way—not by methods pieced 
together from foreign isms and ideas. 


Red-blooded, hard-working, risk-taking 
Americans have built this country —the 
greatest in the world. American industry 
and agriculture have had a miraculous 
development here. They have grown 
through invention, ingenuity, patience 
and the investment of savings by the 
common people who had faith in 
American freedom—American ideas, 
American success, 


Today our boys* are fighting to keep 
this country the way they have always 


liked it. They are fighting “Onward”— 
not backward. 


When they come home they must find 
the hearth-fires of decency still burning. 
They must find jobs and opportunities— 
the chance to invest their earnings safely 
—to own homes—to build businesses of 
their own—to go just as far as their 
abilities will permit. 


And American business, American labor 
and American agriculture working to- 
gether can provide those jobs and oppor- 
tunities—if given the chance. 


No country can be stronger than the 
industries which support it. If we keep 
them strong and free we automatically 
create freedom from want and fear, free- 
dom to invent and advance, freedom to 
solve and settle our problems and our 
differences in the typical American way. 
Let’s keep America American. 


*Over 15,000 Republic employees are in the 
armed forces. Nearly 70,000 other Republic 
men and women are producing war steels and 
steel products in record-breaking volume. 


REPUBLIC STEEL 


GENERAL OFFICES: CLEVELAND, OHIO 
Export Department: Chrysler Building, New York, New York 
ALLOY, CARBON, STAINLESS STEELS* COLD FINISHED STEELS « PLATES « BARS 


SHAPES « STRIP * SHEETS* PIPE * TUBING * TIN PLATE * NUTS « BOLTS* RIVETS 
NAILS « PIG IRON « FARM FENCE « WIRE « FABRICATED STEEL PRODUCTS 
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FOR FLOOR SCRUBBING 
/ “BY THE MILE!” 


Here is the last word in floor-cleaning speed—the Finnell 
Scrubber-Rinser-Drier that generates its own power! 


Designed as a direct aid to the war industries, for cleaning 
vast-area floors in the least number of man-hours, it will set 
new standards of floor-maintenance speed and efficiency in 
the post-war industrial world of tomorrow. 


This gasoline-powered Finnell, the No. 215-G, has a cleaning 
capacity of as much as 15,000 sq. ft. per hour on open-area 
floors. That phenomenal speed is due in large measure to 
the fact that no cable is required. The No. 215-G has full 
freedom of range! —an especially desirable feature in huge-area 
places where cables would have to be too long for practical 
purpose and maximum speed. And like all Combination 
Finnells, the No. 215-G requires but one operator for the 
scrubbing, rinsing, and drying operations. 


Available only to essential users qualifying EAD BST: 
on Application Form PD-722. For free floor [ibsupeebebaied 
survey, consultation, or literature, phone [gia Buy a 
or write nearest Finnell branch or Finnell BALES ELE 
System, Inc.,3707B East St., Elkhart, Ind. TODAY 


age 
FINMELL SYSTEM, INC. \ we 





Pioneers and Specialists in PRINCIPAL 


FLOOR-MAINTENANCE EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES CITIES 














provided. The difficulties are expected to 
intensify to some extent in the Northern 
States, but Mr. Eastman is confident that 
the job will be done. 

It has been seen that equipment short. 
ages are at the root of the transportation 
problem. What is being done to relieve it? 

Equipment. The answer is that little js 
being done, and little can be done, because 
transportation equipment eats up materi- 
als that are needed for planes, tanks and 
guns. But some relief, at least, is in sight. 

New railroad equipment. Under con- 
struction for 1943 are 850 locomotives and 
20,000 freight cars. The scantiness of 
these numbers is revealed by a compari- 
son with the 41,000 locomotives and 
1,800,000 freight cars now in service. It 
means that the roads, with diminishing 
man power, are up against an increasing 
problem in keeping equipment in repair, 
It means, too, that every effort is made to 





Harris & Ewing 
ODT DIRECTOR EASTMAN 
. . . breakdown threatens 


reduce loading and unloading time and 
keep the available equipment in as nearly 
continuous use as possible. 

New trucks and parts. State registra- 
tions showed a quarter million fewer 
trucks in use last year than in 1941. The 
past year has brought another big deple- 
tion. The over-all figure used by ODT is 
+,600,000 trucks, with only 600,000 of that 
number in over-the-road transportation. 

Truck manufacture was stopped soon 
after Pearl Harbor, but the situation be- 
came so menacing recently that the War 
Production Board approved the manu- 
facture of 7,500 tractors and 9,200 trailers, 
a small number, as in the case of the rail- 
roads, when compared with the total m 
use. The trucking industry estimates that 
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C2 Cargo Vessel — Fluid Drive equipped. 


Against Axis aggression one of the most vital weapons has been the 
U. S. cargo vessels developed by the Maritime Commission long before 
Pearl Harbor. 





Among the many great engineering advances included in the Cargo Ship 
program is the use of American Blower Fluid Drives. 


> and The principle of Fluid Driving through a Hydraulic Coupling prevents trans- 
nearly mission of torsional vibrations and shocks from powerful Diesel engines to 
, reduction gears. It synchronizes multiple engine speeds and permits rapid 


gistra- clutching and declutching. 


fewer 





_ The AFTER VICTORY the records of American Blower Fluid Drives in cargo vessels, 
deple- in U. S. Navy craft of many types and description, in fan control in our great 
DT is public utilities, and in many other types of work, will stamp this equipment as a 
if that component part of much post-war progress. When that great day arrives, our 


jon. 


complete engineering staff and extensive research and manufacturing facilities 
| soon 


will be available to you for the engineering, design and construction of Fluid Cutaway view ef American 


yn. be- Drives for many tasks and many types of equipment. Blower Fluid Drive. There is 














» War no mechanical connection be- 
manu- tween driving and driven 
a AMERICAN BLOWER g& 
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Who knows? Out of this war 
might come service stations on 
wheels. They have them now in 
North Africa, Guadalcanal, New Guinea and 
other points around the globe. 

In the midst of battle is no time for a Gen- 
eral Sherman to pull out and hunt up a filling 
station. Each armored tank and tank destroyer 
can keep a 1,000 gallon refueling unit plenty 
busy bringing up gasoline and oil. As a matter 
of fact it is upon the elabor- 
ately equipped refueling tank 





to war, this time by the trainloads. Day and 
night they keep battle line rendezvous with 
the world’s finest fighting machines, while on 
the home front Butler-Built Transports have 
released thousands of railway tank cars to 
supply the East with fuel. 

When the final gun is fired to end global 
war, or even before, the war sharpened skill 
of Butler engineers and metal crafters will 
turn to re-equipping the oil and other indus- 

tries with the safest, most 





units that all types of our mo- 


modern and economical tank 


bile fighting equipment, from FOR SALE ee ae 
jeeps to giant war planes, de- ee ey eee <> 
pend for the breath of battle. oe ee . _— 


Butler factories made 85% of 
the refueling tank units used 
by the A.E.F. in world war one. 
The marines used them during 
the Shanghai incident. Again, 
Butler-Built truck and trailer 
tank refueling units have gone 








Awarded to our Kansas City 


BUTLER MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Galesburg, lil. Minneapolis, Minn. 
Sales Offices—Washington, New York, 
Chicago, Atlanta and Shreveport. 
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Export Office~8 So. Michigan, Chicago. 


PLANNING FOR PEACE 





Processing and Transporr) ... FILTERS 


-RURAL GAS “"SYSTEMS...SEPTIC TANKS 
EQUIPMENT and PRODUCTS OF OTHER METALS 


adequate replacement would run to 19, 
000 complete vehicles. 

Repair parts and tires are also a truck. 
ing problem. Production facilities {fg 
parts are being used for the Army an 
Navy. ODT is trying to divert a sufficien; 
supply to the truckers. Truckmen expe 
to be caught in a rubber pinch soon. Syp. 
thetic tires, they complain, have not been 
developed to a point at which they ar 
satisfactory for such heavy-duty work, 

New busses. No new busses are being 
made this year. The intercity bus lines ¢e. 
timate that more than 2,000 should be 
manufactured to cover normal replace. 
ment only. Parts are a problem here, too, 

There you have the reasons for the 
transportation shortage—scant equipment 
and heavily increased loads. Now, how js 
this affecting the war effort? 

Transportation and the war effort, By 
dint of many expedients, by operating on 
an hour-to-hour basis, the transportation 
system is meeting the country’s war needs, 
The railroads keep ODT advised constant. 
ly of what is to be hauled and where it js 
to go. By rerouting and _ rescheduling, 
ODT thus far has managed to avoid the 
congestions of the first World War, conges- 
tions that clogged ports and closed war in- 
dustries for lack of material. Behind each 
major port is a reconsignment center, 
where cars are unloaded when unloading 
facilities are jammed on the coast. This 
frees cars that otherwise would have to 
stand idle while awaiting unloading. 

The Western bottleneck mentioned by 
General Gross is a matter of major con- 
cern. Even this early in the Pacific war, 
it is making itself felt. And steps are be- 
ing taken to relieve it. The Western roads 
are building bigger yards and _ installing 
many new sidings. The sidings ease a 
squeeze that results from the fact that 
the Western roads are mostly one-track. 
In addition to these remedies, the Army 
is building big reconsignment centers be- 
hind the Pacific ports. 

Mr. Eastman says that, if a Westem 
breakdown can be avoided until after first 
of the year, the crisis there will be over. 

All in all. The transportation system is 
sagging, but it still is holding together. The 
railroads, the trucks and busses are “get- 
ting by.” Mr. Eastman It is a 
phrase that he uses frequently in deserib- 
ing the general situation or any of its com- 
ponent parts. He expects to continue “get- 
ting by.” But the margin of safety wil 
be very narrow. 


says. 





MINMEAPOLIS, MINN. 
MOWING MACHINERY SPECIALISTS FOR OVER 20 TEARS 
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WAR BONDS 
AND STAMPS 
TODAY 
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plants for excellence in aircraft production and 
from two others for tank production, while the 
Nary“E,” with three stars, is flown by still an- 
other Fisher plant for its naval ordnance work, 


as” The Army-Navy “E” flies above three Fisher 
O y OW 4 wwe 
Se y 
ff 
er 


It’s bad news for enemy planes—this 90-millimeter 


anti-aircraft gun. 


Here are a few notes for the record —time and place 
deleted. 


A four-gun battery of these “nineties” brought down 
sixteen high-altitude bombers in twelve days. 


“Body blow” was right! 


Fisher is proud of this gun, although Fisher did not 
make all of it. Like most armament, it is a fine 
example of the cooperative spirit of American in- 
dustry, with many manufacturers contributing to 
the finished product. 


Perhaps Fisher’s most notable contribution to this 
national effort is craftsmanship well directed. 
Precision men and precision methods help to give 
Fisher tanks, bombers, anti-aircraft guns and deli- 
cate aircraft instruments a technical plus. All the 
unusual crafts and special skills we have developed 
are trained on this target. 


In war as in peace, craftsmanship is our goal. And we 
do our best to 

makethe Fisher 

name on arma- 

ment mean an 

ace in the hole 

when the going @@temerT 

gets ale » +BORY Bi 
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At the PENTAGON BUILDING... 
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theres a White Bus every few seconds 


THE WORLD’S LARGEST bus 
terminal is a simple functional 
tunnel which burrows under the 
War Department's huge Pentagon Building . . . across 
the Potomac from Washington, at Arlington, Virginia. 


It serves 30,000 persons every rush hour . . . which 
means that hundreds of 12-cylinder White Coaches 
enter and leave, in four lanes, every few seconds. 


It’s a four-mile trip from downtown Washington, so 
Pentagon Building workers would be seriously 
handicapped in getting to and from their vital work 
without this dependable bus service provided by the 
Capital Transit Company . . . operating, in the Nation’s 
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FOR MORE THAN 40 YEARS THE GREATEST NAME IN BUSSES 


capital one of the largest fleets 
of White Coaches. 

In cities all over America... in 
war production centers, at arsenals, army camps and 
naval bases . . . dependable Whites are providing the 
kind of service that gets workers to work on time. 
Now, all but irreplaceable, White Coaches are having 
their normally long life extended by a Conservation 
Plan similar to the one which White pioneered and 
has in effect to prolong the life of motor trucks, 


THE WHITE MOTOR COMPANY « CLEVELAND 


Builders of U.S. Army Tank Destroyers, Scout Cars, Half- 
Tracs, Prime Movers and CargoTrucks, the complete line 
of Super Power Trucks and Tractors, City and Inter-City 
Coaches, Safety School Busses and the Famous White Horse. 
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PREVIEW OF UNION STRATEGY 
FOR 1944 POLITICAL CAMPAIGNS 


The big labor unions in the CIO and the 
AFL are out to elect a Congress in 1944 
that will be more pliable to their views 
than the present Congress has been. These 
unions are aroused by what they term the 
antilabor record of Congress, and are 
threatening to defeat all candidates for 
re-election whose votes have displeased 
them. 

Already under way in the CIO is a 
“grass roots” drive among local unions to 





“ ‘ 
—Harris & Ewing 


SIDNEY HILLMAN 
Big league politics? 


tell the rank-and-file members how their 
Senators and Representatives have voted 
and to “educate” these members on how 
they can retaliate at the polls in 1944. 
The AFL, traditionally less partisan in its 
politics than the CIO, also is up in arms. 
President William Green is calling upon 
the 6,000,000 AFL members to retire ev- 
ery member of Congress who voted for 
the Smith-Connally War Labor Disputes 
Act. 

Organized labor has many complaints 
against Congress. These date back to pas- 
sage of a tax bill embodying certain for- 
giveness features of the Ruml plan which 
labor bitterly opposed. The complaints 
continued to build up as Congress almost 
succeeded in fighting off the Administra- 
tion's price roll-back program, and for- 
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bade grade labeling and food standardiza- 
tion by the Office of Price Administration. 
And they reached a climax with passage 
of the Smith-Connally bill, with its anti- 
strike provisions and its prohibition against 
labor contributions to national political 
campaigns. 

CIO’s political action program has two 
sides. One is a long-range program look- 
ing toward the elections of 1944. The 
other side is a short-range program de- 
signed to rally the country around the 
CIO’s legislative program and to bring 
home to members of Congress CIO’s dis- 
pleasure with its recent votes. 

The long-range program will be carried 
on by a political action committee, head- 
ed by Sidney Hillman, president of the 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers and for- 
mer cochairman of the Office of Produc- 
tion Management. Out of this program 
may come a labor league, strongly organ- 
ized and strongly financed for the political 
battles of 1944. The program is not ex- 
pected to lead to a third-party movement. 
It is considered more likely to spark-plug a 
fourth-term drive for President Roosevelt. 

The short-range program will be organ- 
ized by a special committee on congression- 
al action, composed of four secretaries of 
CIO unions. Purpose of the program, as 
explained by CIO President Philip Mur- 
ray, is to “awaken the people” and to 
“win Congress to the position it occupied 
before it ran amuck.” 

The program that CIO will attempt to 
put across through this committee, operat- 
ing through town meetings, radio pro- 
grams, and publicity drives, is this: No 
more antilabor legislation and repeal of the 
Smith-Connally law; firm price controls, 
including price roll-backs; repeal of the 
poll tax; a broad social security program. 

AFL’s attitude toward the 1944 cam- 
paigns is complicated by the probability 
that John L. Lewis and his United Mine 
Workers will be readmitted to the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor long before the 
campaigns begin. And Mr. Lewis then 
may be in a position to influence some 
factions of the Federation to join him in 
his expected opposition to a fourth term. 
But the AFL leadership already is de- 
manding defeat of those in Congress who 
supported the War Labor Disputes Act, 
and Mr. Lewis can be expected to join 
wholeheartedly in this campaign. 

All of this political activity brings up 
this question: Will labor be as influential 
in the 1944 campaign as it has been in the 
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WAR-BUSY AMERICA, 
EATS WHERE IT WoRKS! 





LUNCH AT THE JOB 
SPEEDS PRODUCTION! 


Bringing food to the worker is a 
step-saving convenience that means 
greater relaxation . . . even when lunch 
periods are shortened. PIX PORT- 
ABLE FOOD-BAR was designed for 
busy war plants where every minute 
and every foot of space counts. Rolls 
anywhere . . . solves the lunch-time bot- 
tleneck that slows up war production. 

PIX PORTABLE FOOD-BAR keeps 
hot dishes, soups and coffee piping hot 
by self-contained fuel or electricity— 
serves sandwiches, drinks, pastry and 
candy. Made in four models. Illus- 
trated in our booklet No. CW7. Send 


for it. 


Available only to war-plants; deliv- 
ery 4 to 6 weeks; subject to W.P.B. 
approval on Form FD-500. 


ALBERT PICK CO., INC., 2159 Pershing Read, Chicago 
America's Leading Food Service Equipment House 





FEEDING EQUIPMENT 
« Fou Ware Suducticee 2 





2 past because of the restrictions againg 
political contributions imposed by Cop. 
gress? There is evidence that the unions 
are not expecting this provision of the 
Smith-Connally Act to hamstring thei 

{ political activities to any great extent. 

That evidence is contained in an inter. 

pretation of the Smith-Connally Act pr. 

pared by Lee Pressman, CIO general 
counsel. The interpretation is this: 










EN \ Unions still are free to spend their 
3 money to promote candidates for na- 
i ! tional office, provided they spend it 
' f , | directly, and not in collaboration with 
; UICOMU YN * . the candidates or party committees, 

4 UY ake) This could be an important factorin 9 
{ / ‘ ‘ the campaign next year, since the 
} unions now are in stronger financial 
the or ver. oe. ; position than ever before. Also: The 





ban on contributions does not apply 
to primaries, election of delegates to 
political conventions, or elections of 
State, county and city officials. Thus, 
unions can put on their own rallies, 
distribute their own literature, as long 
as they do not contribute to a candi- 
date’s campaign fund or that of his 
party or backers. 

One significant fact stands out in the 
CIO and AFL pre-1944 political maneu- 
vering: All of the fire has been directed 
at Congress and at Government adminis- 
| trators, very little at President Roose- 
velt. Attack after attack has been made 
upon officials appointed by Mr. Roosevelt, 
particularly those concerned with price 
and wage controls, but scarcely a voice 
within these two big organizations has 
been raised against the policies of the 
President. 

All of which appears to indicate that 
Mr. Roosevelt can expect the support of 
the CIO and AFL leadership if he isa > 
candidate for a fourth term. This solid 
pro-Roosevelt labor front could change, of 
course, if Mr. Lewis suddenly should rise 
to a commanding position in the AFL. 
His rift with Mr. Roosevelt is growing 
wider by the day. 


— 
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Soft coal. Things to bear in mind in 
following progress of the United Mine 
Workers dispute with the coal operators 
are these: 

The fact that John L. Lewis has nego- 
tiated a favorable wage settlement with 
one segment of the bituminous coal in- , 
dustry—the Illinois operators—does not 
mean that a model agreement has been 
worked out that will be followed by the 
rest of the industry. And, more important, 
the miners and the Illinois operators must 
clear their agreement with the War Labor 
Board before they can sign a contract on 
the terms agreed upon. 

Principal issue for WLB to settle is 
whether the portal-to-portal payment 
agreed upon by the miners and the Ill- 
nois operators is legitimately due the mit- 
ers under the Wage-Hour Act, or whether - 
it is an indirect wage increase in viola- 


a 
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AMONG AMERICAS GREAT WHISKIES 










WAR NOTE: Our distilleries are engaged in the production of alcohol for 
war purposes. The Old Crow being sold today comes from reserve stocks made 
long before America entered the war. These stocks are necessarily limited. So 
be patient if you cannot get all you want when you want it. This whiskey is 
four years old. 





Kentucky Straight Whiskey - Sourbon or Rye+ 1005, <5 
Preot - National Distillers >rciects N.Y. 
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e that : 
port of , sa 
ie isa § Report for new rifles!”’... and you hunted up rags and kerosene and spent the next 
s solid few hours washing off the thick grease . . . getting ready for that stiff inspection. Yes, 
inge, of that was in 1918, before protective packaging came to the rescue. 
I Today, the rifle is out of the package and into the fight! The rifle is coated with a 
fea light oil and inserted in a tough, triple-ply moisture-proof ‘Boot’ or sleeve — really 
rowing — ae . , ‘ — 

an envelope . . . This is just one of the many ways in which packaging is directly 
serving the war effort. 
mind in 
1 Mine 
yerators 


You'll find U.S.E. Envelopes protecting sulfa-drugs, sutures, salt and salt tablets, 
toilet paper, field rations . . . serving as containers for dehydrated food, small parts, 
shipping papers, humidity indicators . . .“‘boots” for rifles, and carbines, case liners 
s nego- for overseas shipments, and moisture-vapor-proof — waterproof — grease-proof con- 
nt with tainers for many ordnance materials. 
on rs The long experience that has solved these problems is ready to serve you today 
on Rar in your packaging needs for war. . . and afterward. 
by the 
portant, UNITED STATES ENVELOPE COMPANY 


me = Container Division 
bar SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 
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Products of United States Envelope Company include: WAR PRODUCT PACKAGING e TRANSPARENT CONTAINERS e ENVELOPES 
NEWS WRITING PAPER » LINWEAVE PAPERS e NOTE BOOKS « PAPER CUPS ¢ TOILET TISSUE e PAPER TOWELS 










































































tion of the Board’s wage-stabilization po}. 
cies. Under the agreement, the mine, } 
would receive pay of $1.25 a day for th 
time spent in traveling from the mouth o 
a mine to their places of work, and bac 
again. This increase also would apply ty 
the 15 per cent of the miners whose wor 
is above ground. 

WLB made its position clear on porta. 
to-portal pay in its June 19 decision on the 
soft coal dispute. Taking note in tha 
decision of a proposal under discussioy 
between the union and a group of Penngy. 
vania operators for payment of $1.30 a day 
for travel time, the Board said: 

“Tt is obvious that these figures are oy 
of all proportion to any amount that coulj 
possibly be due to the mine workers under 
the Fair Labor Standards Act, even if the 
courts should decide all questions in ¢op. 
troversy in favor of the mine workers. The 
demand is plainly a demand for an indirect 
wage increase in violation of the wage. 
stabilization policies, contrary to the 
Board’s directive order of May 25, 1943” 

That would indicate that, unless the 
Board is ready to yield to all the pressur 
for relaxation of its stabilization policies 
the miners and the Illinois operators can , 
expect their portal-to-portal agreement to 
be disapproved. As for that part of the 
agreement calling for an additional hour 
of work a day, at time-and-one-half pay, 


, 4 
s VA, the Board would be less likely to balk. 
Su D e That could be justified as giving the 
“ST - operators extra production for their money. 


Even if WLB did approved the agree. 
ment, the miners and operators would have 
to clear two other hurdles: The Office of 





. . . > . ’ . . ’ . rice / ini j , av , 
Mavse this idea isn’t practical—but don’t say it isn’t possible! Siias Aemaieteetion waees have Sa 
: ; } : whether increases in coal prices, to meet 
Shooting ducks with an automatically aimed and fired shot gun the wage increases, were justified, and th 
ought to be simple when you consider what the armed forces | Office of Economic Stabilization would 


. dav! have to be satisfied that wage and price 
are doing today! stabilization policies were not being violated. 
We don’t know that duck hunters will ever have such a sure 
fire gadget. But we do know that when the fighting is over Enforcing WLB orders. War Lalor 
| Board members privately are wondering 

how much longer the Board can justify its 





there will be countless new applications of electronic devices to 


do the world’s work and to make living pleasanter. existence if some means are not found to 

. ae P force compliance with its orders. Refusals 

Whatever form these electrical applications take, they will ts coma ase elias we. Pale ee 

need connectors—similar to those Cannon now makes by the Wayne L. Morse says these refusals con- 

thousands, for use where vital electrical circuits. must be con- stitute a “wave of defiance” of the Board 

‘ . | Both companies and unions are ignoring 

nected quickly and easily. the orders. Some officials doubt that the 
Board can survive another 30 days without 


more power. 

Under study now are various enforce- 
ment ideas such as these: A grant of 
power for WLB to apply sanctions against 
companies, such as depriving companies of 
materials, man power, contracts, etc. How 
to handle unions is a tougher problem, but 
a way out may be found in the Smitl- 
Connally War Labor Disputes Act. That 
' A te by o Pa & L iz Cc T R i i Act authorizes industry and the Govert- 

ment to bring suit for civil damages against 
unions that strike against WLB orders. It 
also permits WLB to compel appearance 
Canadian Factory and Engineering Office: Cannon Electric Co., Ltd., Toronto of reluctant witnesses before the Board. 


The Cannon Type “K” Connector was designed for use 
in aircraft, radio, instruments and other electrical circuits. 
Besides their many wartime uses, Cannon Connectors are 
standard in a score of industries...in fact, you'll find 
Cannon Plugs used wherever electrical circuits must be 
connected or disconnected with 100% dependability. 














. 

SS 
CANNON 
ELECTRIC 





Cannon Electric Development Co., Los Angeles 31, Calif. 
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est accomplishments was converting its produc- 










tion line from Peace to War in forty-six days. 
* * * 
Jeep bodies one month and a half from initial 
order to the loading platform. 
* * * 
Since then, of course, we have been produc- 
ing wings, manifolds, trailers and much else 
in our stride. 
. * * 
oy” | This same resourcefulness belongs to the Ameri- 
(4 "7? 
(4 : s 
Ge: can Home of the future and we, at American 
be. 
AS. : ioe , 
We Central, intend to apply our skill, imagina- 


tion and accumulated experience to this end. 


AMERICAN CENTRAL 


MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 
CONNER CS VADER. ° 8H D1 A BA 
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Growing Backlog 
Of Buying Power 
In Hemisphere 


Merchandise sales by Hemisphere na. 
tions to the United States are continuing 
to pile up trade balances in Latin Ameri- 
ca. Commerce Department figures show a 
merchandise balance of $88,000,000 in the 
first quarter of this year, compared witha 
$73,000,000 balance in same period of 1949, 

Furthermore, the war trend is toward 
increasing sales of merchandise and de- 
clining sales of gold and silver. Gold and 
silver sales to the United States, in fact, 
dropped from $51,000,000 in the first 
quarter of 1942 to $13,500,000 this year, 
Most of the precious metals now being 
mined in the Hemisphere are being used as 
a backing for domestic currencies, which 
accounts, in some measure, for their in- 
creasing strength. 

Altogether, Latin America has accumu- 
lated balances of more than $700,000,000, 
counting gold and silver, since 1940. In 
addition, those countries have received 
more dollars in defense expenditures in the 
Hemisphere and in private capital move- 
ments. The National City Bank of New 
York placed total gold and dollar reserves 


Just a Few Pounds of TIMKEN ALLOY STEEL of Hemisphere countries at $1,325,000,000 


in December, 1942. A $2,000,000,000 re- 








BUT IT ENABLES AMERICAN WAR PLANES TO FLY serve by the end of the war is not unlikely. 

. These reserves and trade balances add 
far higher THAN THE BEST THE AXIS CAN OFFER up to a tremendous backlog of postwar 
American war planes can fly at higher altitudes | purchasing power that can provide a rich 
—thus defying both Axis anti-aircraft fire and market for U.S. products for some years. 


A breakdown of balances by the Com- 
merce Department shows in more detail 
where this market may be developing. 
The outstanding performance of this super- The largest merchandise balance for the 
: arter was established by Chile with 

charger has been made possible by the develop- quarter was ¢ tablished ry Chile 

: $25,279,000, almost twice the balance of 
ment of a special alloy steel part that can oper- 


. last year. This is accounted for by heavy 
ate at fantastic speeds at red hot temperatures. sehes of nitrates and metals to U.S. oft 


industries. Mexico sold more goods than 
she bought by $9,772,000, contrasted with 
an import balance in the 1942 quarter of 
more than $10,000,000. Gains also were 


fighter planes—because they are equipped with 
a vastly superior type of turbo-supercharger. 


This steel—developed by Timken especially for 
high altitude supercharger service — has added 
thousands of feet to the altitudes that can be 


reached by American fighters and bombers. Just established by Cuba, Haiti, the Domini- 
one little part — but it is playing a terrific part can Republic, Colombia, Ecuador and Uru- 
in winning the war. guay. 

Brazil’s balance dropped from $31,852, 
THE TIMKEN ROLLER BEARING COMPANY, CANTON, OHIO 000 in the 1942 quarter to $10,254,000, and 


Argentina’s balance declined from $24- | 
441,000 to $14,808,000. In the case of Ar 
ie gentina, the decline is explained by the 

| shipping shortage, and, possibly, by wat ‘ 


ar or policy. Lack of ships only partly explains 


BEARINGS AND ALLOY STEELS | the lower balance for Brazil. That country 








OPYRIGHT 1943, BY THE TIMKEN ROLLER BEARING COMPANY 
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They work together better... 


because they can talk together 





On the “production” front —a 
Federal Telephone and Radio tech- 
nician “aims” her modern crystal- 
cutting saw, 


Said the Destroyer to the Invasion 


“Mine field destroyed 
— channel clear!” 


As the sea and air barrage 
Shatters the early dawn 
Out plow the mine sweepers 


Their night's hairtrigger work done... 


Across their bows 
Sweeps the destroyer leader 


Lurking in the man-made fog 
The invasion barges 

Await the signal to move in 
Ears glued to their radios 
Like villagers’ ears 

To a party line... 


Suddenly it comes 

The flash that says 

The coast is clear 

And the whole armada 
Starts moving in as one... 


Throwing water and “making smoke”... 


Barges: 





What unseen “switchboard” 
Connected every radio in the fleet... 
“Locked” each to the same wave length 
To save the seconds that win battles? 


It's all done automaticall 

By a tiny crystal of quartz 

Cut as precisely as a precious stone. 

And as carefully mounted 

To form a unit that synchronizes every radio 
And feeds the message through 

At the predetermined frequency... 


a * * 


Today LT.&T.’s manufacturing associate 
Federal Telephone and Radio Corporation 
Is one of the leading producers 

Of crystal units for our fighting forces... 


Tomorrow I.T.&T.’s broad experience 
In communications 

Will help men build 

A better world. 


INTERNATIONAL TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH CORPORATION 67 Broad St., New York, N.Y; 


FEDERAL TELEPHONE AND RADIO CORPORATION 


E T T «Manufacturing Associate: 








These days Private Pringle is the most 
important customer we have. The hun- 
griest, too. He and his fellow members 
of the U. S. armed forces eat tens of 
thousands of meals every day in Fred 
Harvey restaurants, hotels and dining 
cars. And all of this, of course, is in ad- 
dition to our tremendously increased 
_ war-time civilian patronage. 

Our 6000 employees—some of whom 
have worked with the Harvey family 
through three generations—enjoy serv- 
ing Private Pringle. He deserves the 
best... and gets it. We know you agree 
that’s the way it should be. 

We are grateful that Private Pringle 
is so overwhelmingly numerous— but 
with trained personnel so very scarce, 


food rationing so severe, our great 





regret is we cannot always give our 
civilian patrons the old-time Fred 
Harvey service. Sometimes we can’t 
even serve civilian patrons a meal. 
Fred Harvey hospitality, like a lot of 
other good things, may be temporarily 
lacking. Thank you for understanding 
why and being so patient and good- 
humored about it.When this war is won 
we promise you again the Fred Harvey 


service you have learned to expect. 


* * * 


& 


More than 900 of 
our men and women 
employees have 
joined Private Prin- 
gle in the various 
branches of U.S. 
armed forces. 





hey fared 


RESTAURANTS « SHOPS * HOTELS * DINING CARS 


13000 MILES OF HOSPITALITY—FROM CLEVELAND TO THE PACIFIC coast | 








also has been receiving large amounts of 
U.S. equipment for defense and develop. 
ment purposes. Between 1940 and 1942, 
Brazil’s dollar reserves jumped from $68. 
000,000 to $239,000,000. 


Hemisphere industries. Growin 
dollar reserves in Latin America, however, 
do not mean that trade promises to retum 
to prewar channels. The prospect is that 
Latin America will be a heavier buyer of 
industrial equipment; less interested jp 
purchasing manufactured articles. 

This trend is seen in the growing indus. 
trialization of Hemisphere countries—a de. 
velopment that has been stimulated by 
the war and by U.S. loans. These indus- 
tries include: 

Steel. Brazil, with a $45,000,000 loan 
from the United States, matched by an 
equal contribution from Brazilians, is con. 
structing the Volta Redonda steel mill 
near the rich Itabira iron field. This enter. 
prise is expected to supply more than half 
of the country’s prewar steel needs. 

Mexico has expanded steel plants in 
Monterrey, which now are making heavy 
rails, beams, steel plates and reinforcing 
bars, and is using a $6,000,000 Export-Im- 
port Bank loan to build another mill. Peru 
is developing a small steel industry at 
Chimpote with U.S. funds, and steel mills 
are going up in Colombia and Venezuela, 

Consumer industries. Latin-American 
steel mills and other plants producing 
aluminum and copper products are expect- 
ed to feed growing consumer industries, 
ranging from tire factories to plants mak 
ing beer bottles. Brazil, for example, ex 
pects soon to be an exporter of tires; Chile 
plans to process all the copper needed in 
the country, and Mexico expects to make 
enough electric lamps to supply all Cen- 
tral America and the northern part of 
South America. 

Brazil also is starting a machine-tool 
industry and hopes to make her own ait- 
planes. Industrial chemicals are produced 
in Brazil, Mexico, Peru, Colombia and 
Chile. A number of countries are plan- 
ning paper mills and cement factories, and 
canneries and other food processing plants 
are proposed in Central America as well 
as elsewhere. Mexico and Brazil already 
export textiles, and Latin America’s shoe 
industry has made the Hemisphere self- 
sufficient in footwear. 

These developments foreshadow a de 
clining market in consumer goods. How- 
ever, industry is expected to expand in the 
Hemisphere, providing wider markets for 
machinery, construction equipment, farm 
equipment, railroad equipment, automo 
biles, and trucks, office machines and sew- 
ing machines. These items are mass-pro- 
duced in the United States, and U.S. 
manufacturers had only a small share of 
the Hemisphere’s prewar market in con- 
sumer items, anyway. Industrial programs, 
therefore, may make Latin America less 
dependent on Europe than on the U.S. 
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Rifles or Refrigerators... 
both must be 
Ter) 


'NDUSTRY, whether it is busy with victory-material or peace- 


time needs, must always have metal. 


In this big job of supplying the basic material for industrial 
progress, Cleveland Rock Drill has played a vital part since 
1908. In all kinds of mines, al] over the world, Cleveland 


equipment is noted for its speed, stamina and modern design. 


Likewise, Cleveland Rock Drills are now industriously working 
on military highways, airports and building sites. But they 
always stand ready to help construct similar projects for the 


future civilian economy. 


If you are engaged in mining or construction work, consult a 
Cleveland engineer about your drilling problems. He can help 
you, both on today’s job of working to win, and your planning 


of tomorrow’s post-war operations. 






BUY U. S. WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 
CLEVELAND ent 


| pock DRILL Equi 


stop Ss, \ 
Sinker S to er yumbo 
drill rigs, pe ving br eaker s clay 
digse’ S, ramper s. ago" dr ills. 
Also o complete line ot accesso ses 


drifters: 
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Tremendous 
trifle 


I. weighs less than 1/100 of an ounce. 
It is sealed up in a tiny silver capsule, 
wrapped in cotton, and guarded against 
injury by a small but strong shell of 
aluminum alloy. When in use it is 
guarded at a respectful distance by 
ropes and glowing red warning bulbs. 


It is a 250-milligram pellet of radium 
sulphate, now on active duty in a Beth- 
lehem Steel plant. 


A number of years ago, Bethlehem be- 
gan to use radium to detect tiny flaws 
buried out of sight in ponderous marine 
castings. The intricate design and thick 
sections of these castings made it prac- 
tically impossible to avoid small interior 
cracks or inclusions. 


The gamma rays given off by radium 
have tremendous penetrating power. By 
placing a radium pellet on one side of a 
casting and a special sensitized plate on 


the other, we obtained sharply defined 
silhouettes of every flaw in the metal. 


We then proceeded in much the same 
fashion as a dentist filling teeth. The 
defective portion of the casting was 
excavated until nothing remained but 
sound, clean steel. The cavity was then 
filled by welding, annealed to relieve 
stresses, machined to accurate size, and 
rechecked by radium pictures. 


This method was so successful that in 
1936 its use was officially authorized in 
the production of castings. Today, under 
the pressures of war, gamma-ray pic- 
tures are doing much to speed Bethle- 
hem’s production of sound castings for 
many war uses. 


No longer is it necessary to machine 
a huge rudder post for several hundred 
hours, only to uncover at the last 
moment a hidden flaw that makes rejec- 





Marine turbine casing being tested by re 
dium. Testing unit is shown on floor, beneath 
casting. Through action of the gamma rays 
given off by the radium pellet, any flaws will 
show up on sensitized plates which have 
been placed around the outer side of casting, | 


tion inevitable. Nor is it necessary to 
scrap castings which have been damaged 
in service. These parts are now salvaged 
by repair-welding, checked by radio 
graphing, and sent back into action ina 
fraction of the time necessary to builda 
new casting from scratch. 


Radium is saving thousands of man- 
hours and machine-hours. It is helping 
to produce castings and forgings which 
are superior in strength and soundness. 
It is speeding the building of ships, 
which are the lifelines of our fighting 
forces over the seven seas. 
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Plus and Minus 
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2201 M Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 


Irend of Axerrcan Busiaess 
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This much is becoming clear, as events shape up here..... 
1. The heyday of Army-Navy contracting, of immense war orders, is passing. 
2. The period is nearing when contract cancellation will be big news, when 
? orders for some goods are cut sharply, when new orders won't take their place. 
3. The time is here when many communities will be hard hit by closing of 
war plants; by dwindling of cantonment populations as soldiers move overseas. 
Much shifting of plans, of orders, of estimates of military needs lies ahead. 
And: In that shifting, individual companies, individual communities will be 
hit. However, the over-all effect on industry and on the country will be small 
at this time. It's just a tip-off that the war is entering a new phase. 











In the domestic part of the war phase that lies just ahead..... 
Civilian industry will begin to get a few breaks. We've been telling you 
that. War Mobilizer Byrnes now confirms it, now holds out more hope for civilians. 
? Many of the dollars that created local booms around Army-Navy camps will 
turn up in Sicily, Italy, North Africa and in other places around the world. 
Dollars will begin to be much more abundant in out-of-the-way places in the world. 
Man-power, material and machinery squeezes will get very little tighter. 
It is true, as the admirals say, that the Navy plans for a war running into 
1949; that the Navy expansion program extends into 1947, and maybe beyond. 











ive However: That's no guarantee that events will not force a change in plans. 
beneath That is no assurance that Germany won't collapse long before 1949 or that Japan 
awe wil will not be defeated several years prior to completion of Navy plans. 
ich have 
casting, To show you what has happened and is expected to happen in war spending: 

, In June: U.S. spending on war reached nearly to $7,700,000,000. 


In July: Spending probably will fall under $7,400,000,000. 
In September-October: Spending should approach $8,000,000,000 and level off. 
In late 1943 or early 1944: War outlays will begin to trend slowly downward. 





























jeary (0 The British now are thoroughly outfitted. The Russians want machinery and 
me food and trucks more than they do any weapons except aircraft. U.S. Army will 
oa be thoroughly outfitted late this year or early next year. 
fen tas So: The time is approaching when war industry's job will depend on the scope 
, build a of fighting, on the volume of wastage in battle, not on somebody's estimate of 
how much might be needed to supply a force of 10,000,000 men.” Military pipe lines 
dius are rapidly filling with goods of all kinds. Those pipe lines run all over the world. 
helping Big point is that the wild phase of this war buying may be near an end. 
3 which 
undness. When it comes to policies that may govern a start at reconverSion..eece 
f ships, WPB appears to be thinking in terms about as follows: 
fighting All companies in a field probably will be allowed to shift partially to a 
basis of production for civilian use. For example: All automobile companies 
would be allowed to make a few cars, not one company make all the cars. 
Prewar models of consumer durable goods are likely to be the first pro- 
duced. 
Simplified, "victory" models of goods probably will not be widely used as 
the first products to be turned out during wartime for civilian use. 
* ‘ It_ probably will be necessary to produce a few passenger automobiles late 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS--(Continued) 


in 1944 to fill business needs and to meet war-workers needs for transportation, 
But: Trucks for civilian use, locomotives, freight cars, etc., are likely 

to get first call for any steel or other metals that are diverted from war use, 
There is to be no civilian production spree so long as war lasts. 





Labor leaders are setting out to break present wage ceilings; are insisting 
that food costs be rolled back 8 per cent as a condition for labor peace. 

Argument is that workers are being squeezed by living-cost rises. 

Actually: The “take-home" pay of the average factory worker will buy about 
6 per cent more goods than it would have bought last September. That is in 
Spite of the rise in living costs since then. It shows a gain in "real income" 
of workers. 

Average weekly earnings of factory workers are 85 per cent above prewar. 

It isn't these workers who are hit by living-cost rises. Instead, it is 
the unorganized worker, the white-collar worker, the nonfactory wage earner, 

He is the one who is feeling salary control and tax and price rises. 

Yet: Nobody worries very much about these, nonpressure groups. 














A crack in the present wage ceiling could force a new general price rise. 

As the price situation now stands..... 

Wholesale prices, as a group, have been stable for three months. 

Cost of living has held stable, or declined a little, since May. 

And: Barring successful new wage demands, the chance of holding quoted 
prices at or near these levels is very good for the remainder of 1943. 

Ability to hold prices longer than that depends importantly upon: (1) 
course of the war; (2) what happens to wages; (3) what Congress does with taxes; 
(4) how ready Congress is to approve a broader program of price subsidies. 

It appears that individuals will have about $41,000,000,000 available for 
saving this year against $27,000,000,000 last year. That is an immense amount 
of income to be running around loose and it could blow off the price lid. 














Now to turn to the subject of taxes.....AS a result of Treasury-Congress 
conferences, the following points stand out: 

Revenue: Any new tax bill will be designed to produce nearer $6,000,000,000 
in new revenue than the $12,000,000,000 asked by the Treasury. 

Corporation income tax: A top rate of 45 per cent, compared with present 40 
per cent, is possible. Congress will be adamant against a rate above 45 per cent. 

Retail sales tax: A tax at a 10 per cent rate, excluding foods and maybe ex- 
cluding some commodities bearing heavy excises, is under study. A tax that did 
not tax food would raise approximately $3,000,000,000. White House opposes. 

Excises: Sharp increases are probable in taxes on beer, liquor, cigarettes 
and possibly on other items classed as “luxuries." Experience of England with 
its very high excises on this type of goods is getting close attention. 

Excess-profits tax: No important change probable, unless some way is found 
to permit selected corporations to build reconversion reserves for postwar use. 

As for the tax outlook for individuals..... 

Personal excess-profits tax: Under study, but improbable of acceptance. 

Income tax: Some upward rate adjustments seem probable. 

Withholding tax: Important changes are likely. Penalty for underestimating 
income almost certain to be altered, if not removed. Many taxpayers now will be 
required to make out four returns a year. Something may be done to change that. 

Compulsory savings: Congress rather likes the idea, the Treasury doesn't. 
Various plans for compulsory savings are being studied. Action in 1943 unlikely. 

Victory tax: Some alterations are possible, but not probable. This tax is 
a big revenue yielder and offers possibilities for wider use. 

There is a widespread feeling in Congress that taxes are near the saturation 
point for many families; that persons without increased income cannot be hit much 
harder than they now are hit without losing standard and morale. 
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Maj. Gen. James H. Doolittle, who 
pioneered in bombing Tokyo, now is the 
pioneer who is paving the way for ac- 
ceptance of the American and British con- 
ception of the proper use of air power. 

This is the conception that sees the air- 
plane as the decisive new weapon of war— 
the weapon that serves the strategic pur- 
pose of destroying the warmaking ability 
of an enemy far behind the lines as well 
as the tactical purpose of aiding troops 
on the ground when actual battle is joined. 

General Doolittle commands the Stra- 
tegic Air Force in Africa. His is the com- 
mand that so crippled German-Italian 
communication lines at sea, their trans- 
port lines on land, their air bases, that, 
when the final land push came, the op- 
position in Tunisia collapsed. Air Force 
strategists were jubilant by what was 
shown. Then this same force blasted Pan- 
telleria into surrender. Now the Strategic 
Air Force has demonstrated again in Sicily 
that the airplane, by destroying communi- 
cations and hitting at the sources of enemy 
warmaking power, can ease the way for 
naval forces and ground troops. 

Air Force officials credit General Doo- 
little with being the first air commander 
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to demonstrate that air power, as con- 
ceived by U.S. military fliers, deserves a 
standing on a par with the ground forces 
and naval forces as a major factor in mod- 
ern warmaking. The record is there to be 
read, and, in the opinion of air strategists, 
the use of air power over Northern Europe 
and Germany will reveal similar results 
when the time comes to push on to the 
Continent from the North and West. 

General Doolittle believes, of course, 
in air power, but he is not the sort of 
flier who holds that air power alone is 
sufficient. He hailed the fall of Pantel- 
leria as “a landmark in the history of 
military aviation.” But he appreciates the 
need for ground The “air and 
ground forces have learned mutual les- 
sons of support,” the General says. 

At 46, General Doolittle is a hard- 
working officer. Small, baldish and chunky, 
he is filled with a driving energy that trans- 
mits itself to the men below him. He over- 
sees everything from fuel supplies to selec- 
tion of targets. Frequently he goes along on 
the bombing missions. He is not satisfied 
to sit in his office and issue commands. 


forces. 
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Reports of his flights over Tokyo ang 
Rome made big headlines. But he ha 
been on many more bombing missiox 
that were not so widely publicized. 

The General has an ingrained habit o 
command that reveals itself in his quic 
precise 
speech and the mat- 
ter-of-course way in 
which he takes charge 
of situations as they 
But, in addi- 
tion to being a com- 
manding officer and 
a gifted flier, he also 
is a technician and 
an aeronautical engi- 
neer. With this back- 
ground of experience 
and knowledge, Gen- 
eral Doolittle painstakingly worked out the 
fuel supply needed for the Tokyo flight 
and other details for that expedition. 

Having bombed both Tokyo and Rome, 
only a single Axis capital, Berlin, remains 
to receive his expert attention. And he 
undoubtedly is planning to go along when 
American planes first strike at that city 
For, not long ago, he asked Mrs, Doo- 
little to send him some calling cards to 
be dropped in Hitler’s capital. 


manner. of 


arise. 





—Army Air Force 
GENERAL DOOLITIE 


John B. Hutson has been sitting quiet- 
ly at, or near, the center of all the Gov- 
ernment farm programs, farm policies and > 
the rows that they have generated over 
the last 10 years. Just now, Mr. Hutson is 
more than ever important because much 
of the direction of the big food subsidy 
program falls to him. Nevertheless, com- 
paratively few persons ever have heard 
of him, and all the circumstances raise the 
question of who the 
man is, what is his 
background and how 
does he operate. 

First of all, Mr. 
Hutson is not a poli- 
tician, nor a_politi- 
cally appointed off- 
cial. He is an Agri- 





culture Department 
career man, who 
dates back to the — 
Coolidge Administra- J. B. HUTSON 


tion. His colleagues 
consider him an outstanding authority on 
all phases of agriculture, from production 
to marketing and finance. Consequently, 
those who must make policies on such 
matters have relied’ more and more upon 
Mr. Hutson for advice and counsel. 

For that reason, his influence has been 
great, and yet he has managed to keep 
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Electronics and Pennsylvania! 
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With radar, you may be able to see years . . . not merely miles . . . ahead. 


The printing presses are grinding out one miraculous story after another about 
that electronic wonder, radar, *‘the electrical echo.”’ 


_ It detects enemy planes no one can see. . . sinks unsuspecting battleships in 
OLITE the blackness of the night .. . saved England in the Battle of Britain... . gave 


ound that unheeded warning of the approach of the Japs at Pearl Harbor. 
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A whole flood of post-war business, a stream of post-war it needed when radar development reached that stage. 
products, may ride in on a radar beam—radar in your It was in Pennsylvania that many of the radar re- 
automobile to warn of distant red lights and to pierce fog; searches went on. 

radar on ships to tell of icebergs; radar on planes to Millions of dollars of radar and other electronic 
prevent collisions with mountain sides; radar to bring equipment is being made now in Pennsylvania. 

television into every-day use. If you would like to have your plant ‘‘on the scene”’ 

Will your business be affected by all this? Better be in this electrical revolution, wire or write the State 

close to the places where these things are happening. Department of Commerce, Harrisburg, Pa., for informa- 

—USDA It was in Pennsylvania that the Navy found the tube tion on available plants, sites, labor supplies, shipping. 
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NEWS § Pennsylvania—a fine place to live, a fine place to be in business 

















You Cant 
Tell a Fighter 
by His Figure! 


@ That's Mr- Jones — 
Room 1612. He would 
look funny dressed as 4 
paratrooper, wouldn't he? 
Yet don’t be mistaken! 
He’s just as good a wat- 
rior in his ow® 
man half his age- 
are thousands of m 
Mr. Jones thronging hotel 
lobbies all overt the coun- 
try, gearing America’s re- 
sources to wat- 

We at the Hotel New 
Yorker know him well. 
He’s attending confer- 
ences large and small; all 
held for 4 single purpos® 
winning the war. He often 
slips in wearily in the wee 

hours of the morning 40 
speeds off about his busi- 
ness after bolting break- 
fast. He’s not frivolous to- 
day. He’s deadly earnest 
about his wat work. And 

that’s why we B° out 0 

our way to accommodate 


him. 


4,0 


Hotel 
NEW YORKER 


34th Street at Eighth Avenue, New York 
Frank Ll. Andrews, President ‘ 
2500 ROOMS FROM $3.85 
Home of Protecto-Ray Bathroo 
. they’re ultra-violet veneers 
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Power for WAR 
Power for PEACE 


Inpustries in the great Northwest, now 
supplying the United Nations’ war machines, 
can swing swiftly to peacetime production. 

After-the-war necessities for the new 
world will roll from these plants because 
power is and will be abundantly available. 

Supplementing production of electric 
energy by private enterprise, an increasing 
supply of power is being generated at 
public-owned dams. Great Northern Rail- 
way’s transportation services were an 
important factor in the construction of 
hydroelectric plants at Grand Coulee and 
Bonneville on the Columbia, Fort Peck on 
the Missouri, and others in the vast region 
between the Great Lakes and the Pacific. 

This is power for war, because it is help- 
ing America to tremendous emergency pro- 
duction; it is power for peace, too, for it 
is attracting important new industries to 
the fast-developing commonwealth served 
by Great Northern. 

The by-products of hydroelectric power 
will be equally valuable—foodstuffs raised 
on millions of acres made productive 
through the magic of irrigation. 


GREAT NORTHERN 
RAILWAY 


ROUTE OF THE EMPIRE BUILDER 
BETWEEN THE GREAT LAKES AND THE PACIFIC 
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Metropolitan Moments .... . . 





“Each Night He Puts Himself To Sleep 


by Wisdom 
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By Counting Bonds Instead of Sheep!” 


And, when you count up all the money you'll have if you invest 15% in War 
Bonds every pay day, it’s enough to make your dreams sweet too! Besides, 
every dollar you loan Uncle Sam is helping win the war! Think that over 


...and then start buying MORE WAR BONDS today! 





A suggestion by the makers of 
Calvert Reserve 


“The finest whiskey you can drink or serve” 





Calvert Distillers Corp., N.%C. Blended Whiskey: 86.8 Proof —65% Grain Neutral Spirits. 






































"ERICSSON 


*ArreR VICTORY 


NE of these days, Hitler, Tojo, and their 

cohorts will be blasted from the picture 

for good...and not long after that day, 

television will be as common in the home as 
the radio is today. 

Television sets will rely on precision 
parts, as will hundreds of other “miracles” 
to come in our post-war world. And one of 
the advances we have achieved as we pro- 
duce for Victory is the ability to put close 
tolerance, precision parts on a low-cost 
mass production basis. 

A whole new world of precision-made 
comforts and-conveniences will be avail- 
able to everyone on an economical basis. 
And now is the time for industry to plan 
ways to utilize to the fullest in peacetime 
its new discoveries and developments. 


Pencssouped 


ESTABLISHED ito11 


(Below) A few of the many thousands of 
our precision-made parts that are help- 
ing bring Victory closer, and which 
will help mould our world of tomorrow. 











SCREW MACHINE PRODUCTS CO., INC ;: 














“The Yeas 
and Nays’ 
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Epitor’s Note: Brief letters of com. 
ment and suggestions are invited. Those 
not intended for publication, and thoge 
with which writers desire to have only 
initials used, should be so marked. 


Importance of the Dodecanese 

Sir:—In the July 2 issue of your maga. 
zine an interesting article appeared ¢op- 
cerning the possibilities of a front in the 
Balkans. In this discussion, the strategic 
importance of the Dodecanesian Islands, 
which are now in the hands of Fascist 
Italy, was emphasized. 

It was indeed a mistake for the Great 
Powers to give these islands to Italy. 

Aside from the unfortunate fact that 
these islands, with a population 98 per 
cent Greek, were made subject to Italian 
tyranny, this action has proved militarily 
a disaster to the Allies in this war and an 
asset to the Axis. For had these islands 
been in the hands of Greece, they would 
not have been used by the enemy against 
the United Nations, nor would Mussolini 
without these bases have dared to chal- 
lenge British naval power in the Mediter- 
ranean. 


New York, N.Y. Dr. N. 


* * * 


G. Maver 


A ‘Department of Peace’? 

Sir: —Congratulations on your “Wanted: 
A Department of Peace” by Senator Wiley 
(USN, July 16), I had the same idea 
two. years ago, only I had a “Peace Am- 
bassador” in mind. 

It sounds like a good thing, but such 
an organization, it seems to me, should 
not be in the Cabinet or under the Presi- 
dent’s thumb. It should be an independ- 
ent department, answerable, perhaps, on- 
ly to Congress. It should, to be success- 
ful, take over many duties now being per- 
formed by the State Department. 
Rockford, II. Vat Pater 


* * * 
On Passing of the NYA 
Sir:—I was very much interested m 
reading your article on the National 


Youth Administration, “Passing of the 
NYA: Record of Youth Agency” (USN, 
July 16). 

Had the $771,000,000 appropriated by 
Congress during the past eight years been 
turned over to the public school system 
of the United States, with instruction 
from the Federal Government as to what 
it wished to accomplish, perhaps many 
times the amount of benefit would have 


accrued. 
Jj. T. M. 


Denver, Colo. 
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am your other office. 


I am another department ready to serve your 
company, but you don’t have to supervise or include 
this department in your rent or employees’ pay 
checks. 


I am serving you with time-saving devices, 
efficiency methods and every-day conveniences. 


I keep a large stock of items needed in your 
office and plant so you need not keep a big supply 
to tax your inventory and overhead. 


I suggest improvements in your daily work, 
short cuts to quicker methods, machines that add 
your profits, multiply your messages, divide your 
work and subtract your expenses. 


I am as convenient to you as your telephone, 
as responsive as your own dictaphone and as friend- 
ly as your best salesman. 


Your business is my business. I am your assist- 
ant, your stock clerk, office manager, secretary ... 
your other office. 


I am, 




















Mashonguon LL MSpeny. 
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Where Farm Policy Is Made ... Hoarding of Men 
By Army-Navy? ... Postwar Plans of WPB Officials 


Vice President Henry Wallace is al- 
most as near to a personal break with 
President Roosevelt after one term in 
office as John Garner was after two 
terms. 


2 &¢-@ 


It is true that the President wrote 
some passages in the body of the lat- 
est address by Mr. Wallace. Mr. 
Roosevelt, after taking the Vice Pres- 
ident’s extracurricular jobs away from 
him, then made some personal ges- 
tures designed to temper the effect of 
his action. It is doubtful if the ges- 
tures succeeded. 


xk 


The Vice President is about ready to 
agree with some other high officials 
that the President is very much in- 
fluenced these days on domestic issues 
by Harry Hopkins and by a small 
group of other individuals with ready 
access to the White House. 


xk 


There is a diminishing prospect that 
Prentiss Brown will enjoy a long ten- 
ure as administrator of price and ra- 
tion controls. Labor leaders are doing 
more than suggesting that President 
Roosevelt find another OPA Adminis- 
trator. They are bringing strong pres- 
sure for a change. 


xe 


As it turns out, Fred Vinson is the 
man who is calling the turns on Ad- 
ministration tax policy. Mr. Vinson as 
Economic Stabilizer, told the Treas- 
ury’s Randolph Paul to forget some 
of the Treasury tax ideas and to con- 
centrate on working out a tax program 
with which Congress can agree. 


x* 


The White House, through James F. 
Byrnes, as War Mobilizer, is begin- 
ning now to take a firm hold on the 
lines of domestic policy. Top-ranking 
officials suddenly are discovering that 
Justice Byrnes intends to crack the 
whip when necessary to bring policies 
and personalities under control. 


68 


Mr. Roosevelt is showing every con- 
sideration for those political leaders 
who speak for Southern Democracy. 
The President now must think in 
terms of 1944 convention problems 
when the time will be at hand to nom- 
inate a party candidate. No oppor- 
tunities are being lost to make sure 
that there is no straying from White 
House control among those who are 
most influential in selecting Southern 
delegates. 


x «ek 


Both Harold Ickes, as Petroleum Ad- 
ministrator, and Prentiss Brown, as 
gasoline rationer, may find that their 
freedom of expression on questions of 
rationing outlook in gasoline and fuel 
oil is circumscribed severely by 
Justice Byrnes at the White House. 
It is becoming evident to the Presi- 
dent that the country gets stirred up 
more easily by gasoline troubles than 
by war-production troubles. 


x * * 


Wendell Willkie is giving the impres- 
sion to friends that he has in the bag 
the 1944 nomination for the Presi- 
dency on the Republican ticket. 


x * * 


Jesse Jones lost no real power when 
the foreign activities of his various 
corporations were placed under con- 
trol of the new Office of Economic 
Warfare. Mr. Jones did feel a little 
unhappy about losing the Export-Im- 
port Bank, which is an institution he 
has built up into a paying proposition. 


x * * 


Inside word has it that Cordell Hull 
has not been at all pleased by some 
of the statements on foreign policy 
contained in speeches by Sumner 
Welles, Under Secretary of State. Mr. 
Hull, as Secretary of State, is very 
insistent that policy statements of any 
officials other than those of the Presi- 
dent must conform strictly to the line 
he approves. Some high officials are 
saying that the Secretary is overdoing 
his caution regarding postwar policy. 


At the same time that some high W; 
Production Board officials are 
monishing the country not to t 
about postwar problems, but to cog 
centrate on winning the war, the sa 
officials are busy guiding WPB into 
position where it can have a mai 
voice in determining policies growi 
out of reconversion of industry fre 
war work to peacetime work. 


x * k 


Judge Marvin Jones, as War Foo 
Administrator, finds that broad pole 
cies—such as that involving a pr 

ceiling on live hogs—are fixed at the 
White House, and not in his office, 


xk 


President Roosevelt now has delib 
ately blocked out the big Mide 
Western groups and individuals 
once designed the Administratia 
farm policy. The President has sid 
tracked Claude Wickard, removed 
Chester Davis and cut off Henry Wake 
lace. Farm policy now is set by @ 
group of lawyers. b 


x kw 


High Army and Navy officials will be 
called on more and more in the future 
to justify their requests for men, 
money and materials. It is notable 
that men close to the President are 
beginning to hint that there is much 
military hoarding of men and mate- 
rials which may not be justified. 


x kk 


One reason for the current hide short- 
age is that Mexican buyers are offer- 
ing stiff competition to the United 
States in purchasing hides in world 
markets. Their bids are high because 
many types of Mexican shoes can be 
sold in this country free of price of 
ration controls. 


xk * 


Treasury officials have all but aban- 
doned attempts to get congressional 
support for spendings tax idea. Reason 
is that Treasury wants a tax law more 
than it wants an argument. 
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An Explanation to Our Friends 


ne MANY a cake of ice has come and gone since this 


advertisement first appeared, 3 years ago, it’s still a grand 


4 . J ° F YOUR BAR or package store 
way to suggest to you how downright cool and refreshing a | 4 oa ae 
bs s sometimes out ol Four L0Sses 


whiskey-and-ice-and-soda can be on a warm midsummer after- lease be patient. We are trying 


; apportion our pre-war stocks 


noon. What matchless flavor and smoothness will be yours to spasnepapenie, maleate” 
enjov—if the whiskey you use is Four Roses! Just try it and see! until the war is won. Meanwhilk 
, our distilleries are devoted 100‘ 

to the production of alcohol for 

explosives, rubber, and other vital 

FOUR ROSES See 


increased except or 


hisi 1e3—90 proof. I rankfort Distiller s, Pne., I masrille A Be Itimore 





HIS advertisement by a leading light metals pro- 
fem talks good, common sense. Obviously, 
plastics are not going to put metals out of business 
—as some Sunday feature writers would have you 
believe. Both groups of materials are cast for leading 
postwar roles in what we all hope will be a bright 
new world. Both have their own, unique advantages. 


Plastics, for example, are marked by high resist- 
ance to chemical and atmospheric attack. They are 
light. They have excellent electrical insulating values 
and many desirable thermal properties. They offer 
a range of integral colors practically as wide as the 
spectrum, and many forms are transparent, translu- 
cent or opaque as the customer specifies. They can 
be molded into intricate shapes that require little, 
if any, finishing. They are warm and friendly mate- 
rials to touch. 


On the other hand, no molded plastics have yet 
been developed that equal metals for surface hard- 
ness, heat resistance, rigidity or structural strength 
per unit of area. Conventional molding methods 


require expensive molds and high heat and pressure 


.. atid we have 
THIS to say 
abou? 


METALS 


limiting them to production of relatively small 
objects in relatively large quantities. 

In short, there will be many a postwar job where metals 
will be a clear and obvious first choice. 


There will be many other postwar jobs which logically 
call for plastics. 


There will also be many occasions when piastics and metals 
will work together on the same job. 


And there will be other times when a materials engineer 
will be hard put to make a choice. 

Frankly, as one of the nation’s largest producers 
of plastics, Monsanto would rather lose some of those 
close decisions than win a job which plastics could 
not handle. In the long run, one such misapplica- 
tion can lose more business for plastics than losing 
a dozen close decisions. Monsanto Cuemicat Com- 
pany, Plastics Division, Springfield, Massachusetts. 
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